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GET READY FOR THE GOBLINS BEFORE THE GOBLINS GET READY FOR YOU 
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STUDEBAKER 
STANDARD SIX 
CUSTOM SEDAN 


"1385 


Other Standard Six Models: 
Duplex-Roadster . . $1160 
Duplex-Phaeton . . 1180 
COMER. 2 os « oh o B50 
Sport Roadster . . . 1250 
Country Club Coupe 1295 
Sedan (wool-trim). . 1330 
Custom Vidoria . . . 1335 


All prices are f. 0. b. faery, including 
4-wheel brakes and disc wheels 


























Custom Car Beauty 


Combined with Economy and Endurance 


HIS Studebaker Standard Six Custom Sedan offers 
you the final beauty of a custom car coupled with 
customary Studebaker economy and endurance. 


It is a Sedan you will be proud to drive for years to come 
— swung low in body, trim in its coachwork, resplen- 
dent in lustrous duotone lacquer, complete in every detail 
of custom equipment, and equipped with a patented 
ventilating windshield (exclusively Studebaker) which 
insures perfe& ventilation without drafts or moisture. 


It is the latest example of the Studebaker policy of con- 
Stant betterment. It unites the smooth performance of 
the quiet Studebaker L-head engine with the stamina of 


the sturdy Studebaker chassis. It is the most powerful 
car of its size and weight in the world, according to the 
power ratings of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


See this Standard Six Custom Sedan now—mechanically 
up-to-the-minute, with four-wheel brakes and disc 
wheels, and economically the car of the hour because 
of Studebaker’s One-Profit manufacture. 


Equipment * No-draft ventilating windshield, exclusively Studebaker; 
front and rear bumpers; engine thermometer and gasoline gauge on 
the dash; coincidental lock; oil filter and air purifier; automatic wind- 
shield cleaner; rear-vision mirror; trafic signal light; 4-wheel brakes; 
full-size balloon tires; and two-beam acorn headlights controlled from 
Steering wheel. 






























NORTH CAROLINA 


ALBEMARLE- GD. Sieter Co. 
E—G. D. Troutman 
See 
ASHEVIL te BAR Motor Co. 
BAKERSVILLE—T. C. Lambert 
CHARLOTTE—C. W. Upchurch & Co. 
SONCORD cAutoSunply  Repart 
—Auto y pair Co. 
ono = my a 
DUNN—Bowles Motor Car Co. 
DURHAM—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
ELIZABETH CITY—Lane Motor Co. 
FAYETTEVILLE—Bowles aomer Co. 
FRANKLIN—Chas. Morga 
GASTONIA—Gastonia ‘Motor Co. 
GREENSBORO-T. & H. Mtr. Co., Inc. 
GREENVILLE—Summrell Motor Co. 
HENDERSON gin Motor Co. 
HENDERSONV'LE—Logan Mtr. Co. 
Sasa count ae Gar. & Sales Co. 
HIGH POINT--H. & M. Mtr. Bearing 


Authorized Studebaker Sales and Service 


LINCOLNTON —M. H. Hoyt, Jr.,Co. 
LOUISBURG—Scoggin Motor Co. 
MT. AIRY—Mt. Airy Buggy&AutoCo. 
NEW BERN—Swan Motor Co. 
NORLINA—Scoggin Motor Co. 
OXFORD—J. M. Blalock 
RALEIGH—Cothran Motor Car Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT —Shore Motor Co. 
ROX BORO—Jackson Motor Co. 


SANFORD—Carolina Sales Co., Inc. 
STATESVILLE—R L. Reavis & Co. 
TARBORO—Wilson Auto Supply Co. 
WANCHESE—E. R. Daniels 
WARRENTON eee Motor Co. 
WARSAW--C. J. Carrol 
WASHINGTON —Swan a Co. 
worry ILLE—C. G. an 


D. Piner 
WINSTON-SALEM —DowstasMtr. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON—Ligon Motor Company 
BEAUFORT—Hubert Motor Co. 
CHARLESTON—Automotive Co. 
CHESTER—Frazer Motor Company 
COLUM BIA—Morris Motor Company 
DARLINGTON—.G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
ESTILL—Ellis Garage 
FLORENCE—G. C. Chandler, Inc. 
FOUNTAIN INN—James H. Stewart 
GEORGETOWN-—S. E. Mercer 
GREENVILLE—Upchurch Motor Co. 
LAURENS—C. E. Kennedy & Son 
NEWBERRY—McHardy Mower 
ORANGEBURG—Salley Bros. 
ROCK HILL—Greene Mtr. Co., Inc. 
SPARTAN BURG—Brian Floyd, Inc. 
SUMTER—Carolina Machinery Co. 


VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON—Joe Baker Mtr. Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDRIA—Boyd-CarlinMtr.Co. 
BEDFORD—Auto Ser. & Elec. Corp. 
BLAC KSBURG—Argabrite Brothers 
BRISTOL—Joe Baker Motor Co., Inc. 
CEDAR BLUFF—Cedar Bluff Mtr.Co. 
CHARLOTTESV’LE—Carpenter Mtr. 
CLINTWOOD—Ira S. Short Mtr. Co. 
COVINGTON—Noell Motor Sales Co. 
CREWE—Crewe Motor Co. 
DANVILLE—Dan River Mtr. Co., Inc. 
FREDERICKSBURG—JonesMtr.Co. 
FRONT ROYAL—Royal Sales Co. 
GALAX—Ward Motor Sales Co. 
HAMPTON—Newport News Mtr. Co. 
HARRISON BURG—E. R. Rodes 
KILMARNOCK—Pruett Motor Co. 
LEXINGTON—W. S. McCown 
LYNCHBURG—J. I. Alexander Mtr. 
MADISON—Carpenter Motor Co. 


MARION—Sprinkle Motor Co. 
MARTINSVILLE—Gerard W. King 
NEWPORT NEWS—Newport News 
Motor Car Co., Inc. 
NORFOLK—Coburn Motor Car Co 
NORTON—Clinch Valley Motor Co- 
ONLEY—Onley Garage 
PEARISBURG—T. F. Witten 
PETERSBURG—Bryant Motor Corp- 
PORTSMOUTH—Coburn Mtr.Car(? 
PULASKI—Service Gar. & Mtr. Co: 
PURCELLVILLE—Little Mtr. Sales 
QUANTICO—Paris Auto Service © 
RICHMOND—Hazelhurst Motor (> 
ROANOKE—Jarrett-Chewning Co- 
SALTVILLE—E. B. Sprinkle 
STAUNTON—Shenandoah Mtr. C2. 
SUFFOLK—J. C. Moore 
SUSAN—C. E. Diggs 
WINCHESTER—Winchester Auto 
WYTHEVILLE—Crowegey Motor Ca 
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The South Needs More Livestock, But— 


If You’re Turning From Cotton to Stock, Make Stock a “Supplement,” Not a “Substitute’”’ 


much below the cost of production, we have always 

given more attention to livestock production. It 
may, therefore, be expected that many Southern farm- 
ers will during the next few months begin again to 
raise more livestock. 
There will be many 
who will feel that they 
want to “cut out cot- 
ton” and devote their 
attention to the raising 
of hogs, beef cattle, 
sheep, and poultry, or 
they may think they 
want to engage in 
dairying or the raising 
of other crops than 
cotton. 

This is merely assum- 
ing that our farmers will act this year as they have 
acted in the past when the price of cotton has been so 
low as to make it an unsatisfactory crop. 

More Livestock Production Needed—It is always 
quite within the scope of safe and sound farming for 
the South to increase its production of feed crops, live- 
stock, and livestock products, for as a whole we have 
never produced enough of these to meet the needs of 
our farm population or to develop a sound cropping 
system which would take care of our soils and main- 
tain their fertility. " 

It is, therefore, not our intention to offer any oppo- 
sition to the production of more livestock, but we 
would like to sound a note of warning against any cot- 
ton grower casting aside the money crop with which 
he is familiar and which he is equipped for producing 
and rushing into any line of livestock production with 
which he is not familiar and for which his farm is not 
equipped. 

More Money and More Knowledge Required.—In 
the first place, there is no line of livestock production 
which does not require efficient crop production, as well 
as more equipment and more knowledge and business 
judgment to win success than is required for cotton 
production, : 


[' THE past, when prices for cotton have fallen 





How to Begin Livestock Production 


F WE accept the above statements that successful 
[ isesiok production is dependent on successful or 

economical (feed) crop production; that it requires 
more and different equipment than for cotton produc- 
tion, and that it requires special and more knowledge 
and business judgment, which can only be acquired by 
study and experience, then we think it plainly and 
inevitably follows: 

Those who wish to begin livestock production, or to 


mecrease their production, should have suitable lands and” 


equipment and know how to produce suitable feed 
Crops economically, and should have these produced 
before they acquire the livestock. There is no escape 
from this condition. From 50 to 80 per cent of the 
total cost of livestock or livestock products is for feed 
and, therefore, unless the raw materials are suitable 
and acquired economically, the finished products will 
Cost too much, be of inferior quality, or sell for too 
little to yield a profit. Therefore, we repeat that no 
One should begin livestock production, except in the 
Smallest experimental way, who has not on hand or has 
hot assured a suitable feed supply, economically acquired. 
No one should rush into any line of livestock pro- 
Guction, or begin in a large way, who has not had the 
experience which will give him the knowledge and 
judgment necessary to success. Experience is a good 
teacher, but it is expensive. Experiments develop facts, 


. pf - 
Sut unsuccessful experiments may prove disastrous, 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Furmer 


In past times, when cotton production has become un- 
profitable because of overproduction, many Southern 
farmers have turned to beef cattle, dairying, hogs, truck 
crops, or other substitutes for cotton. But there is no 
substitute for cotton. There are supplements to cotton 
—crops or lines of production which when learned and 
efficiently followed will add to the farm income and 
take the place of a part of the cotton crop, but it is the 
most reckless gamble for any farmer to change from 
one crop with which he is familiar to another single 
crop with which he is not familiar. 

There are few Southern farmers who do not know 
considerable about cotton production, because they have 
grown up with it, but there are thousands who know 
little or nothing about livestock production who rush 
into it beyond their means and experience at each re- 
curring period of unprofitable cotton production. 


Unfortunately, nearly every one thinks he can suc- 
ceed with livestock or some other crop, when he has 
failed in cotton production because of the low price 
of that crop. 

Again, we repeat that it takes knowledge, born of 
much study and experience, to succeed with livestock, 
and none but the rich should abandon a line of farming 
with which they are familiar and trust their a!l to any 
new crop. To put all the eggs in one basket—to trust 
to one crop—is always more or less dangerous, but it 
is doubly dangerous to trust to one crop or one source 
of income when we have no real knowledge of that 
one crop. 

No one should “go” into the livestock business as his 
main dependence for money or a living, but many 
should slowly “grow” into the production of more live- 
stock than we have produced during recent years. 


What Kind of Livestock Production Is 
Safe > 


T IS entirely safe for any Southern farmer—any 
I cotton farmer—to begin producing livestock or live- 

stock products, or to increase his production of 
livestock, if he does so with certain knowledge of the 
business, or lacking this, increases his production slowly 
and as his experience and success justify. No one 
should start livestock production unless he is reason- 
ably certain that he will continue this line of produc- 
tion. No more unsuitable substitute for cotton could 
be found than any form of livestock production, if the 
livestock is to be abandoned after one, two, or three 
years, when cotton prices get better. The livestock 
business is essentially a life-long or permanent business. 
The cost of the animals and the experience necessary 
for success are so great that years are required to build 
up efficient herds and flocks and acquire the experi- 
ence to manage them efficiently. 
_ Buying on a High Market and Selling on a Low 
Market.—As a general rule, when cotton is low priced, 
livestock is often high priced. At least, to buy breed- 
ing or high-producing animals always requires consid- 
erable outlay. If these are bought, and especially if 
bought when the prices are high, they are likely to be 
sold much below cost, if after a few years, when cotton 
prices have risen, livestock production is abandoned. 
This starting in the livestock business when prices are 
high and abandoning it as soon as prices decline, has 
been the greatest obstacle to the building of a successful 
livestock industry in the South. 

The Safest Livestock Production—In the production 
of beef cattle, horses, mules, and other animals which 
must reach an age of two to four years before market- 
able, the investment is greater and consequently the 


risks are greater. Any one starting in these lines of 
livestock production must have much capital and must 
be able to wait a considerable time for returns from 
sales. There is also greater risk of financial failure. 
Much money, effort, and time are invested and if fail- 
ure occurs it means more than failure with some other 
kinds of livestock. 


The Chances for Success 


OG Production. — With hogs, the time, or the 
H turnover, is shorter—l2 to 18 months—and the 

risk is not so great; but hogs require high priced 
grains or concentrates and the feed cost of production is 
75 to 80 per cent of the total cost, therefore the risks are 
greater and failure perhaps more likely to occur. The 
hog business is a reasonably safe and profitable line of 
livestock production, if one “grows” into large produc- 
tion and learns the business before heavy investments 
for stock and feeds are incurred. The cost of breeding 
stock and equipment is less than with cattle and horses 
and the returns much more quickly obtained. There- 
fore, hog production is a safer enterprise for the be- 
ginner with limited means. There is also a demand on 
the farms of the South for much larger pork supplies, 
and therefore hog raising on a conservative scale may 
be attractive to any man who wishes to put a part of 
his present cotton acreage into the growing otf feeds 
for hogs. But anyone who starts hog production now, 
or increases his production for next year, should do so 
with the full knowledge that prices are now high and 
that probably in 12 to 18 months selling prices may be 
much lower. 


Dairying. — The first cost of dairy cattle and the 
equipment necessary makes the investment higher than 
for hogs, but the business is safer for the beginner. In 
the first place, sales of dairy products begin to bring 
in money promptly, and these sales and the returns are’ 
constant or regular. More human labor is marketed! 
in dairy products, which is also an advantage. More- 
over, if the business does not pay, no long period, with 
heavy investment and no sales, occurs before the dairy- 
man knows whether he is making or losing money. 
There is no safer or better line of livestock production 
for the cotton farmer to add to his farming operations 
than dairying. We don’t advise it as a substitute for 
cotton. We don’t advise anyone wha does not know the 
business to invest his all in a lot of dairy cows and then 
have to buy feed for them, but we do confidently say 
that any cotton farmer who wishes to reduce his acre- 
age and devote a part of his acreage to the growing of 
feeds for dairy cows, can find no more profitable or 
safer line of livestock production to add to his farming. 
It is no easy or “fool-proof” business; in fact, it prob- 
ably requires more work and more knowledge than any 
other line of livestock production, but with fair knowl- 
edge and business judgment, it is probably the safest 
and most profitable livestock production. 


Poultry Production—For the same reasons given 
why dairying is safe and profitable, poultry production 
is also safe and profitable. In the case of poultry, 
there is also the additional advantage that the invest- 
ment is relatively small. 


This is our view of the livestock business of the 
South. It is given at this time because we know that 
many farmers will, during the coming year, desire to 
find some crop or crops to take the place of a part of 
their cotton acreage. No mistake is likely to be made 
if the line of livestock production selected is carefully 
studied, suitable feeds are available before the livestock 
is acquired, and then the idea is adhered to that to 
“grow” into the livestock business is always better and 
safer than to “jump” into it. No one should “go” into 
livestock production, not even “grow” into it, unless he 
is reasonably certain he will “stay” in it. 
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O wise man ever loses confidence in a section be- 

cause its soils have produced abundantly! There 
might be reason for losing confidence because of their 
having produced so little—but never because of their 
having produced so much! 

The farmers of the South have intelligence enough 
te solve their marketing problems and make Dixie 
what it will become yet—the foremost farming section 
of America! 














Further Thoughts on the Cotton 
Situation 


T IS the constant aim of The Progressive Farmer 

to give immediate response to whatever emergency 

arises among our farm folks. Just now such an 
emergency confronts our cotton farmers, and we are 
confident that our Virginia and Western North Carolina 
subscribers will pardon us for giving a great part of 
our space again this week to helping their less fortunate 
brethren in the cotton-growing counties. 


In last week's paper some of the most important mat- 
ters to be considered in this connection were rather 
fully set forth, and our cotton-growing subscribers 
might well rehearse and reconsider them. Some of 
these matters were :— 

1. The need both for supporting and improving co- 
operative marketing associations; 

_ 2 The importance of readjusting Carolina farming 
in the light of the new cotton-growing competition 
from Texas and Oklahoma; 

3. The necessity for recognizing the evils of South- 
ern “hedge selling” ; 

4. The duty of Congress to recognize the “farm 
surplus” problem as a great national problem to be met 
by appropriate national legislation ; 

5. The importance of getting a fair price for cotton 
seed as well as cotton lint. 

All these subjects were discussed last week in author- 
itative articles that no cotton farmer should have 
missed. But they are also important enough to justify 
some further thinking about them. 


II 


About codperative marketing we should say that we 
reiterate our belief that it is the ultimate solution of 
our problem, and that the government will gradually 
give codperatives authority to work actively and openly 
for acreage-regulation without any threat of conflict 
with anti-trust regulations, such as are now in the way. 


We believe that farmers should join their codperative 


marketing associations, and that financial and govern- 
mental agencies should operate, just as far as possible, 
through our codperative organizations. 

At the same time we would warn coéperative mar- 
keting associations not to let any sudden accession of 
Strength and support blind them to the necessity of 
carrying forward all needed reforms in economy, man- 
agement and machinery of organization. There must 
be more frankness in dealing with the membership, as 
to expenses, salaries, policies, etc., and the official ma- 
chinery must be amended so as to provide for strong 
and effective county, district, and local organizations. 
Farmers should be willing to sacrifice to make codp- 
erative marketing a success, but their leaders should 
set the example by taking “pot luck” with the member- 
ship and doing every thing in the open. 


Ill 


What Mr. D. W. Watkins had to say on pages 7, 10, 
and 27 last week and those remarkable maps and dia- 
grams that spoke as eloquently for him must have made 
a profound impression on every reader who is trying 
to grow cotton in North Carolina, South Carolina, or 
Virginia. We are up against a new sort of competition 
and we might as well face the fact. 


At the same time, we ought to consider carefully 


those four advantages Mr. Watkins mentioned on page 
16 by means of which we can partly offset the menace 
of increased Texas and Oklahoma dry-land acreage. 
Cotton is about the only thing they can grow there on 
these large areas, while in our states we can grow a 
great variety of crops. We can also so fill our land 
with humus from legumes, etc., as to enable us to sur- 
vive drouths; they cannot well grow these humus- 
making, soil-enriching crops. But it is certainly plain 
that “one-crop” cotton farming is no longer safe in the 
Carolinas—if indeed it has ever been. We must (1) 
enrich our soils in order to meet the new Texas-Okla- 
homa competition and we must (2) put into constant 
practice that fundamental rule of good farming— 

“At least two important sources of cash income on 
every farm.” 

Only by following these rules can we, here in the 
Carolinas, continue to make cotton successfully in com- 
petition with the new dry areas of Texas and Okla- 
homa, where, as Mr. Watkins pointed out, one man 
can handle from 100 to 150 acres in cotton and where 
the freedom from both grass and boll weevils makes 
conditions so favorable for cotton that Texas has in- 
creased its acreage 64 per cent in four years! 


IV 


“Hedge selling” is a great big question vitally affect- 
ing the Southern farmer's welfare which hardly one 
farmer in a hundred has known anything about. For 
this reason we were especially delighted to have the 
clear explanation of the matter as given by Hon. J. W. 
Bailey in last week's paper. If any farmer didn’t get 
the idea fully in his mind, he would do well to get out 
Mr. Bailey's article once again and study it just as 
carefully as he ever studied an arithmetic or geography 
lesson in school. (We have got to do a whole, lot more 
such downright hard studying if we ever get anywhere 
with our farm problems. That's one trouble with us now 
—we have let other folks solve our problems and they 
have solved them to their advantage instead of ours.) 


So we would repeat: let’s study about this Southern 
“hedge selling” till we get the matter clearly in mind. 
And if anybody doesn't understand it fully let him ask 
us some further questions. 

In effect, as Mr. Bailey points out, most cotton put on 
the spot market recently has been sold twice: (1) by 
the producer as spot cotton and (2) by the buyer as a 
“hedge” or protected sale on the future market. Ordi- 
narily, there are lots of speculators ready to take up or 
offset these hedges, but when in a “little more than 
three months about 85 per cent of the cotton crop is 
rushed to market,” as the Wall Street Journal says, 
there is much more hedge selling than the “bull specu- 
lators” can absorb. Consequently, the more farmers 
there are selling spot cotton, the more “hedge sales” 
there are, and the prices go lower, and the lower prices 
go, the more wary and uneasy the “bulls” become, and 
prices go still lower, and farmers, getting alarmed lest 
prices go lower still, may be stampeded into yet more 
reckless selling ! 

It is altogether as vicious, foolish, and ruinous a 
selling system as could well be imagined. Surely farm- 
ers ought to come together, stand together, and fight 
together, to substitute a system of gradual, orderly, 
codperative, twelve - months - in- the - year marketing! 
Surely by now we have seen enough and suffered 
enough from the wholesale stampede of selling 75 per 
cent of the crop in three months, by which we finan- 
cially cut our throats every year we do it! 


V 


How the United States Government might help was 
suggested briefly in our article by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
president of the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange. 
Said Hon. Clarence Ousley of Texas last week :— 


“T have never been as enthusiastic about the 

McNary-Haugen bill as some of its supporters, but 

I am confident that if Congress had passed that bill! 

and provided the initial government appropriation 

as. authorized, we could now retire 3,000,000 or 

4,000,000 bales of this year’s crop, and by assessing 

any losses on its sale against succeeding crops could 

hold down acreage in 1927, etc.” 

Many Southern farmers were more or less indifferent 
when this whole question of “farm surplus legislation” 
was before Congress last winter. Such an emphatic 
declaration as this from a man like Clarence Ousley 
ought to make them see that here was a great big issue 
vitally affecting the welfare of every farm family in 
the South, every merchant, every banker, every busi- 
ness man. 


And yet a great majority of Southern Representa- 
tives and Senators voted against the McNary-Haugen 
bill. We do not believe that bill is perfect. We believe 
it needs still further study and amendment, and so we 
could forgive these men if they had presented ayd sup- 
borted some wise and comprehensive alternative plan 
for dealing with the farm surplus problem. But for 
our Southern Senators and Congressmen simply to vote 


The Progressive Farmer ~ 


“No” and leave the South defenseless ina situation such 
as has now come upon us—that was almost criminal, 


VI 


As for the way out of the whole situation in which 
we are now involved we hope we may be pardoned for 
repeating the paragraph with which we concluded 
our general review of the matter on page 5 in last 
week's paper :— 

“There is no one prescription that will cure our 
present troubles, but there are many things that 
will help now or hereafter. We should all join our 
coéperative marketing associations. We should then 
demand that they be made increasingly efficient, 
frank, democratic. We should all join one or more 
general farmers’ organizations. We should support 
wise farm relief legislation in Congress, and make 
Southern Senators and Representatives give us an 
“intentions-to-plant” report on cotton. IVe should 
refuse to be stampeded into selling cotton at pres- 
ent prices, but at least one-quarter of this year's 
bales should be carried over for sale with the 1927 
crop, next year’s acreage being reduced accordingly 
And last but not least we must take Grady's advice 
—live at home and so make ourselves independent.” 


Leadership of Our Young People at the 
airs 


T WAS not so many years ago that the biggest ear 
|: corn, the mammoth pumpkin, and the mastodon 

potato were in the forefront at the fair as contest- 
ants for the loudest praise and the biggest prizes 
Farm exhibits were then made up very largely of 
freaks and monstrosities. Utility or sale-value was 
considered but slightly ; acre-yields and quality products 
were of second or lower consideration. Gambling 
equivalent to robbery and the sale of intoxicants were 
licensed, and the tax on them was an important item 
in paying the fair’s expenses. 


But the fair.of today is respectable, clean, instructive, 
educational, and moral. The passing of immoral con- 
cessions and the outlawing of liquor have wrought a 
wonderful change. Even profanity is perceptibly less 
in every department from the stables to the officials’ 
offices. No longer do we have to huddle our children 
within constant reach. They are safe anywhere in the 
grounds where visitors are allowed. 

Young péople from the country now contribute more 
to the instructive exhibits than did their elders a few 
years ago. Each year our boys and girls make better 
progress themselves, and their work has a wonderfully 
stimulating influence on their parents and neighbors. 


From the teaching of agriculture and domestic sci- 
ence in the schools on up through home and farm 
agents, extension service, the experiment stations, and 
many departments of our colleges of agriculture, our 
young people are setting the pace for us in not an un- 
worthy fashion, In the making of fairs, from the 
great national exhibitions down to the smallest com- 
munity displays, our young people are leading us with 
a quality, usefulness, and real good that we could not 
have attained without their enthusiastic energy and 
intelligent help. 








| A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— 


Governments Neglect Marketing 


Problem 


Te: agricultural revolution is coming on in the 
United States whether we like it or not._ By the 
intelligent use of alfalfa, sweet clover, lime, the 
“McLean County hog system,” etc., we are going to 
produce more food in the Corn Belt per farmer than 
ever before. Moreover, we are going to 
need less of this food on the farm that 
before because of the substitution of gas- 
oline for considerable amounts of corn 
oats, and hay. The worst of it 1s that 
this situation is developing at the ver) 
time when no satisfactory way has been 
worked out of disposing of our surplus to Europe. 


The thing for intelligent farmers to do is not to fight 
this revolution. On the contrary, they should cultivate 
the county agents and read the farm papers and use 
every improved method which will make them wy 
But they can do something. They can insist that th 
state and federal governments which devote millions 
of dollars in appropriations every year to bring on this 
revolution, shall also take an intelligent account 0 
what is going on: 


With the situation as it exists today the federal and 
State governments can be accused of almost ae" 
negligence in their attitude toward agriculture. /° 
effect they are doing all in their power to get ranches 
to increase their production at a time when the increste 
is absolutely certain to reduce the share of the farmers 
in the national income. They refuse to take any @ 








telligent account of what the revolution in agriculture 
means at a time like this when there is no effectiv 
eign market for our surplus.— Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


leadership. We have plenty of men seeking office, 

but nine-tenths of these seem to be pussyfooters. 
Although one would hardly realize it, a nation-wide 
campaign is even now going on in the United States. 
The entire membership of the 
National House of Representatives 
must be chosen on Tuesday, No- 
vember 2, together with- one-third 
of the members of the United 
States Senate, in addition to state 
and local officers. And yet with 
less than two weeks remaining be- 
fore election, it would puzzle 
nine-tenths of our voters to name 
any really outstanding issue which 


Tis greatest need of America today is courageous 





CLARENCE POB 
has been projected into the campaign. 


America’s Lack of Political Leadership 


HEN we say this we mean for the charge to 
Wn» to both political parties. 

In the Republican Party it is pitiful to com- 
pare the timid pronouncements of “Cautious Cal” with 
the stirring trumpet-calls of Theodore Roosevelt. In 
the Democratic Party no great leader speaks out with 
the blunt courage of Grover Cleveland or the passion- 
ate (even when misguided) devotion to the common 
man so long characteristic of Wm. J. Bryan. 

On the contrary, there is a widespread disposition 
even to choose the next President of the United States 
on the basis of a certain easy, suave, genial, good fel- 
lowship as expressed by men of the type of “Al” Smith 
and “Nick” Longworth—about the only notable quali- 
fication possessed by the late Warren G. Harding, 
whose easy-going nature quickly made him the prey of 
the Falls, Daughertys, and Dohenys. 

Smith and Longworth are no doubt ideal dinner com- 
panions, and each has a certain political ability that may 
even approach political genius of the mechanical sort; 
but for what great principle does either stand? When 
Theodore Roosevelt went out into the wilderness to 
fight for progressive principles in 1912, Longworth, 
even though he was Roosevelt’s son-in-law, played 
“safety first” and stayed with the old party organiza- 
tion. And although Al Smith grew up a poor boy in 
the school of hard knocks, there is no indication that 
he has ever been stirred into any resentment against 
the policies by which we have long had in America a 
silent, systematic, unceasing exploitation of the many 
for the benefit of the few—the sort of exploitation 
against which Wilson, Bryan, Roosevelt, and La Fol- 
lette fought with a certain highmindedness that for a 
little while at least lifted America above the sordidness 
of mere dollar-grabbing and profit-seeking. 

We have faith that the soul of America is not dead. 
We believe that some man great-hearted enough to 
summon America to some higher task than that of 
saving a few dollars on income taxes or making whis- 
key-drinking easier for fathers of today and our sons 
of tomorrow—we have faith, we repeat, that some man 
who would appeal to some nobler motive than these 
would get a response. But at present(- more’s the pity!) 
no outstanding national leader of this sort appears in 
either party—unless we should except Wm. E. Borah 
in the Republican Party. 


Issues for State and Local Elections 


OR is the situation much better in state and local 
affairs. In nearly every state there are powerful 
manufacturing interests, railroad interests, or 

water-power interests whose local attorneys or agents 
announce themselves for the legislature or other public 
office and frequently (or shall we say usually?) win. 

In practically every state there are taxation iniquities 
that smell to high heaven for rottenness, but few candi- 
dates for the legislature or state offices risk unpopu- 
larity with powerful interests by exposing these in- 
iquities, 

In every state in the South a vicious “time-prices” 
credit system exists through which the state legalizes 
a form of usury practiced against the poorest classes 
of our farm population—usury amounting to two to ten 
times the legal rate of interest; but the average South- 
ern boy could grow up and die of old age without ever 
hearing the subject mentioned by any candidate for the 
legislature or the governorship. 

In practically every state in the Union there is need 
for extending-hospital facilities so that the humblest 
father or mother when sick or when children are sick 
may be sure of expert medical attention without having 





By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


perhaps to sacrifice the homestead or mortgage the 
family’s future; but what public men in America are 
interested in proclaiming the equal rights of rich and 
poor in a struggle with death and disease? Why should 
a poor man have to sacrifice half the savings of a life- 
time to have his wife’s life saved while it may not cost 
the wealthy man 1 per cent of his property? If we 
recognize the equal right of every child to a place in 
the public schools, why not also recognize the equal 
right of every suffering man, woman, or child when 
Skeleton Death drives hard for life, to a place in the 
public hospitals? 

Furthermore, why should the aged and infirm in 
America be driven to the. cold charity of a poorhouse 
when England and other European countries provide 
“old age pensions” free from the humiliation of alms- 
house associations, for all old men and women past 
seventy ? 

We do not believe in any radical socialism, but we 
believe the surest safeguard against such a danger is 
the extension of human rights as contrasted with prop- 
erty rights in such cases as these. 


The Truth About Mexico 


UR review one month ago started out with a state- 
Q ment to which several readers have taken excep- 

tion. We refer to our brief comment on the 
trouble between the Mexican Government and the 
Catholic Church, in which we said :— 

“At bottom, no doubt, the backwardness of Mex- 
ico is due to lack of education, and this has resulted 
from the fact that the church has opposed public 
schools without providing any effective school sys- 
tem of its own. Consequently, the masses of the 
people ‘remain densely ignorant, disease-ridden, 
poverty-stricken, and exploited.’ Furthermore, the 
church seems to have allied itself with the classes 
who exploit the ignorant instead of siding with the 
oppressed peasants themselves.” 

The Progressive Farmer is not a Catholic-baiting 
publication. Some of the most devout people we have 
known were Catholics, and some of the most ridicu- 
lously false literature we have seen in recent years was 
issued by certain violent anti-Catholic extremists, In 
the case of Mexico, however, we feel that our state- 
ment should stand just as it was written. And we say 





{ POEMS OF COUNTRY LIFE: “THE | 


FARM BOY’S HERITAGE” 


ERE is a poem that is unusual both in form 
and in thought, and one that our farm boys 
might well memorize for declamation pur- 

poses :— 


I am a country boy, 
Son of the soil am JI, 
Mine is a lineage pride to inspire. 
Farmer folk ancestry, 
Earth’s true nobility— 
What greater heritage could one desire? 


Life in the open air, 
Being compelled to bear } 
Midsummer's heat and winter’s cold rigor; 
Living the simple life, 
Free from unswerving strife, 
Brought its rewards in good health and vigor. 


Tasks that from day to day 
In an unlooked-for way 
May cause a change in the whole working scheme, 
Call for resourcefulness, 
Calmness and forcefulness, 
Make self-reliance a virtue supreme. 


Meeting each exigence 

Gave me self-confidence, 
Placing initiative at my command; } 

Patience I found to be 

Part of efficiency, 
And honest dealing a trait in demand. 


There at my mother’s knee 
Learned I the mystery 
Of the great Faith that was her inspiration; 
Out in the open space 
Saw I, then, face to face 
The wondrous works of the Lord of Creation. 


Gained I through Faith and Hope 
Courage to meet and cope j 
With any task the world might require: 
Yes, I’m a farmer’s boy, 
Proud of the fact am I, 
Mine is a heritage all might desire. 
—Alfred Vivian. 











this, not on the basis of anti-Catholic propaganda or 
anything of the kind, but on the basis of reports that 
have come to us from authoritative published literature 
and from intelligent and unbiased men of our personal 
acquaintance who know Mexican conditions. 

Furthermore, it is gratifying to know that the re- 
forms in church affairs which President Calles has in- 
augurated are only part of a general program of eco- 
nomic betterment which is fast making Mexico a dif- 
ferent country. Says Dr. P. H. Urena, one time pro- 
fessor of Spanish at the University of Minnesota, writ- 
ing in /nter-America concerning the effects of the 
revolution of the last fifteen years :— 


“To the people, in short, the revolution has been 
a spiritual transformation. It is not only that they 
have been afforded greater opportunities for edu- 
cation; it is that the people have discovered that 
they possess rights, and among them the right to 
educate themselves. Now they laugh and 
play as they never played and laughed before. 
They carry their heads high.” 


Economic Conditions Here and Abroad 


CONOMIC conditions here in America continue 
E good, for practically all ctasses except the farmer. 

However, the saturnalia of “installment plan buy- 
ing” is leading to some prophecies of coming peril. 
“A distinct recession in business and possibly a panic 
within two or three years would not be surprising,” 
Roger W. Babson told the recent National Business 
Conference. Such a decline would be merely tempo- 
rary, he added, but when it comes “it will be the result 
of over-extension of the installment business, which 
today is eating into the vitals of business like a can- 
cer.” Furthermore, a writer in The New Statesman 
quotes a vigorous warning by Henry Ford and com- 
ments on it :— . 

“Debt in the United States has become a na- 
tional industry,’ says Mr. Ford; ‘the American peo- 
ple no longer buy; they are backed into a corner 
and are sold, and it is bad business alike for cred- 
itor and debtor.’ The situation, Mr. Ford believes, 
will bring a jolt, which in due time will bring the 
American people back to a cash basis. It is 
obvious that the first serious check to American 
prosperity must shake the entire fabric of install- 
ment credit. Not until that has been experienced 
and the vast losses been cut, Mr. Ford reminds his 
countrymen, will it be possible for them to know 
how they stand in relation to purchasing power.” 


In much of Europe and especially in England, indus- 
trial conditions continue bad. As Philip Snowden, a 
prominent English statesman, said recently :— 

“The present state of industry, with nearly three 
million men out of work, with our foreign trade 
going from bad to worse, with wages going down, 
and with the whole industrial outlook getting 
blacker day by day—it is surely the duty of every- 
one who is concerned about this position to try to 
find a way to improvement. That way is not by 
lock-outs and strikes. These methods always in- 
flict far more suffering on the workers than on 
the employers.” 


Meanwhile, one great event has taken place which 
has given new courage to all Europe and new faith in 
the coming restoration both of international good will 
and of economic well-being. We refer to the final 
though long-delayed admission of Germany to a place 
in the League of Nations on a position of equality with 
her conquerors. This means that at last the World 
War is really over, and the League of Nations be- 
comes more genuinely what its name implies rather 
than a “League of Victors,” as it has often been called 
in the past. 


THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


[= a pity that most of us at best can only hope to 














see about seventy Octobers. Let’s not shut our eyes 
to the beauty and glory yet left us in this one. 


SOMETHING TO READ 
I YOU have not yet asked for your copy of the 














big new Year Book of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, better not delay longer. The 


supply will probably be exhausted very soon. 


A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 














E GAINS wisdom in a happy way, who gains it by 
another’s experience.—Plautus. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


We Need to Know More About Feeds 


Soybeans for Silage 
Tne question is frequently asked, Can soybeans be 


made into good silage? 

Legumes are not as satisfactory silage crops as 
corn and the sorghums. If the weather is favorable 
for curing soybeans or other legumes, we believe they 
should be cured as hay, but if the 
weather is rainy or otherwise un- 
suitable for hay-making, then it 
may be found desirable to put 
soybeans in the silo with corn or 
well matured sorghum. Probably 
the best proportion in which to 
mix the two is two parts of corn 
" or sorghum to one part of soy- 
a beans. 


TAIT BUTLER In a test made at the Ohio 


Experiment Station in feeding soybean hay and 
corn silage against corn and soybean silage, the 
results showed little difference in the feeding 
value of the soybeans, whether cured as hay 
or as silage. 
The question may, therefore, be an- 
swered according to the convenience 
of the situation, If corn or sor- 
ghum is available to mix with 
the soybeans, they may fe put in 
the silo with the assurance that 
they will furnish as much feed 
in the form of silage as in hay, 
but if weather conditions permit 
of curing hay, it is probably bet- 
ter to handle soybeans in that 
way, for even those animals 
which handle silage well are 
probably benefited by the feeding 
of some dry forage with silage. 
While it is true that soybeans 
alone, as with other legumes, do 
not lend themselves to silage 
making as well as corn and sor- 
ghum, well matured soybeans 
may be saved as silage, without 
a mixture of corn or sorghum, if 
weather conditions make it im- 
possible to save them as_ hay. 
The silage may be black and 
look bad but it makes good feed. 


A Popular but False Idea 


A READER asks if mixing sulphur with salt, suffi- 





cient to give the mixture a yellow color, and 
feeding to sheep, will kill the scab insect which 
infests sheep. 


Most positively it will not. It is astonishing how false 
idleas are maintained in the popular mind. Years ago 
we fought the idea that feeding sulphur to cattle would 
free them of the cattle fever ticks. It had been proved 
positively that feeding sulphur to cattle would not free 
the cattle of ticks, yet the popular belief that it would 
proved one of the obstacles to getting things done which 
would really kill the ticks. 


Dipping in the approved government dips or similar 
ones and in the approved and tested manner is the only 
way known to get rid of sheep scab. 


There are still those who believe 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor The Progressive Farmer 


you have boys of the proper age and schooling that are 
agriculturally minded, give them a chance to prepare 
for their life’s work. If finances is the trouble, try to 
find a way. Emphasize the need of moderation. A college 
education may be obtained at a moderate cost or at an 
excessive cost, depending upon circumstances and en- 
vironment. There are possibilities of finding some 
work to help pay expenses. 


If you are undecided because of partial or unbelief, 
remember that an agricultural education to those with 
earnest minds is not only technical in nature but can 











THE RIGHT WAY TO MARKET FARM PRODUCE 


Farmers’ Federation Warehouse No. 1, Biltmore, N. C., G. L. Clay, manager, is shown in this picture, 
which caught a truck load of milk and another of roasting ears being delivered at one time. It is a 
great relief to do away with peddling surplus farm produce and have our own cooperative organization 
do the selling for us—and do it better and cheaper than we could do it for ourselves. The farmers’ 
own market agent sells for the farmers and they get top prices without cutting one another's figures. 


so broaden the vision as to develop state- or nation- 
wide leaders. The possibilities are always untold in 
this direction. Eliminate the technical side of the edu- 
cation and it is entirely possible for a life to be changed 
from a narrow, restricted vision to one of large and 
wholesome usefulness. Remember that the most that 
we can do in this world is to prepare the lives of those 
who are to follow. There is nothing more wholesome 
and of more value on the farm than a well-rounded 
education in agriculture and livestock. ee 


What Is Your Hay Costing? 


NDOUBTEDLY, our biggest problem in growing 
U livestock is that of supplying adequate feed. We 
can never hope for livestock to become the large 
and profitable industry which it should unless we feed 





well, and, what is most important of all, produce the 
major portion of the feed at home. We can afford to 
buy concentrates better than we can afford to buy hay 
More than half of the cost of the hay which you buy 
is for freight from the hay sections of the country to 
Southern points of distribution. You cannot hope to 
win, and continue this practice. At the present time, 
hay can be purchased for around $30 per ton at South- 
ern distribution points. Let us trace this hay to its 
point of origin. The farmers there received roughly 
one-third or slightly more for this hay in its baled 
form on the farm. What happens in the dark? The 
commission man gets a remaining amount sufficient to 
bring the cost up to half (or $15) of the price which 
it sells for here. The remainder is for freight. 

What does this mean? Briefly, it supports the im- 
pressive fact that we, as livestock farmers, cannot ex- 
pect to cope with the hay and livestock farmers which 
are in reality synonymous terms. This is impos- 
sible because the livestock grower in the hay 
sections can feed his hay at home at a market 
value of $10 to $12 per ton, re- 
duce its constituents to a concen- 
trated commodity, pay the trans- 
portation on this commodity to 
the South, and sell it for less 
than we can when we pay the 
transportation on the bulky com- 
modity, which in this case is hay 
You cannot sidestep this reason 
ing. These are facts which will 
eventually fix and decide the kind, 
extent, and profit received from 
the livestock industry such as it 
may develop in the South. 

: %&:GURTIS, 
Animal Industry Division, North 
Carolina State College 
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Feed Lightly Before 
Shipping 
HE weight of animals over 
the stockyard scales counts 
more than their weight at 
home. Heavy weight at home 
often means a_ disappointing 
weight at the market because of 
excessive shrinkage. 
Livestock do not ride well stuffed. Such animals, 
says Paul Gerlaugh, extension specialist in animal hus- 


bandry at the Ohio State University, will be scouring 
when they reach the market. 


A scouring animal does not have a normal appetite, 
so a light market “fill” is taken when they are fed on 
arrival at the yards. The market weight both sur- 
prises and disappoints. 

Hogs should be given a 75 per cent normal feed 
previous to shipping in cool weather. In hot weather 
the amount should be cut to 25 per cent. Provide clean 
water as frequently as possible. 

Give cattle or sheep all the non-leguminous roughage 
they want. If they have been accustomed to legume 
hay, mix the last feeding half and half with timothy, 
to prevent bloating. 

Never salt animals, expecting them 
to take a heavy fill. They usually 





feeding sulphur or other materials to 
livestock will free them of lice or 
other parasites. Some believe that 
poultry may be fed something which 
will prevent infestation with lice or 


Sick Neighbors—,. Faw. Tuff 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


Since early days we’ve found it pays 


> scour badly. If they do by chance 

fill heavily, the buyer can easily notice 
it and bid accordingly. Try to handle 
your livestock, Mr. Gerlaugh advises, 
so it will look normal on the market. 


kill or drive off any already on them. 

This erroneous popular belief has 
enabled fakers to manufacture and 
sell all sorts of mixtures for freeing 
livestock of external parasites by 
feeding their useless mixtures. 

It is a mistake to place any depend- 
ence on remedies given internally to 
free livestock of external parasites, 
such as ticks, lice, scab, or itch. If 
such were possible, the more expen- 
sive and troublesome methods of dips 
and dipping vats would never have 
been developed. 


Education for the Boys 
HE state college of agriculture 
of your state should be the cen- 
ter of activity of all that is good 

for the farmer and stock grower. If 





“2 - . ~ 
Y neighbor Glick is rather sick, he’s 
badly out of trim, so you may see it’s 
up to me to keep an eye on him; it’s 
up to me and Neighbor Fee, to Neigh- 
bors Jones and Gray, to Neighbors Huff 
and Johns and Duff to watch his corn and 
hay. It’s up to all within his call to 
see his work is done as trim and neat, in 
cold or heat, in rain, or cloud, or sun, 
as though poor Glick were well and slick 
and on the job himself, instead of flaf 
on tick and slat, done up, and on the 
shelf. 








hei 


to use old-fashioned plans, to stand close 
by the other guy, to help the other man. 
We have, indeed, a sort of creed, unwrit- 
ten law in fact, which states with will, 
“When one is ill his hay must still be 
stacked! We neighbors feel an honest 
deal is due the gent who’s sick; ’twill 
ease his pain to store his grain in stack, 
or bin, or rick! A mind at ease can al- 
ways sneeze at germs of every kind, a 
mind at rest can battle best with foes 
ahead, behind!” This Neighbor Glick 
would fuss, and kick, he’d fret, and fume, 
and die, if he, poor gink, were left to 
think no one would cut his rye! 

Some day I, too, may get the flu, the 
muscle-kink, or heaves, and while I’m 
sick that fellow Glick will come and 
stack my sheaves, he'll come and feed 
my cow and steed, my pig and mule, and 
calf, then all my nerves will smile in 
curves and all my cells will laugh! The 
grim disease will grab its knees and beat 
it from the place, while healthful smiles 
will come for miles to camp across my 
face! 


a 








Cow Disease “Remedy” 
Exposed 


O-CALLED remedies for con- 
S tagious abortion in cattle and 

swine received another blow 
when representatives of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ex- 
posed the absurdity of the claims 
made by the Erick Bowman Remedy 
Company of Owatonna, Minnesota, 10 
a recent trial before the United States 
District Court in Cleveland, Ohio. 
The court recently handed down 'ts 
opinion declaring the company’s prod- 
uct misbranded and ordered the quan- 
tity before the court destroyed. Re- 
peated analyses showed that the prep- 
aration was about 85 per cent brow" 
sugar and 15 per cent wheat bran. 


—_ 
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Our Weekly Sermon 


By DR. J. W. HOLLAND 


The Other Man’s Blessings 


FARMER came to the editor-of a 

farm journal desiring to sell his 
farm. He asked the editor to write up 
a description of his land, suitable for a 
sale advertisement. 

The editor ques- 
tioned him as to the 
size of his farm, 
buildings thereon, 
water resources, 
nearness to railroad, 
town, school, hard 
roads, etc. A little 
later, the editor read 
the farmer a tip-top 
description of the 














DR, HOLLAND 


land in question. The owner listened at- | 


tentively and finally said, “Is that my 
farm?” 

“Yes,” said the editor. 

“Well, sir,” said the farmer, getting 
up from his chair, “that’s the best farm 
lever heard of. If what you say is true, 
I think I'll keep the place.” And he 
walked out of the office feeling contented 
with his lot, for he had looked at his 
blessings and possessions through anoth- 
er man’s eyes. 

This farmer had been wading mud for 
three weeks, and was trying to cut up 
some corn badly lodged. He was tired 
and blue, and thought that he was the 
most unhappily placed man alive. It was 
not true, he only thought so. 


A wrong thought strongly believed is 
more powerful than a right thought 
weakly believed. 


Self-pity drives many a farmer to the 


city, and makes the city man long for | 


the freedom of the farm. 

The longer I live, the more strongly 
do I believe this: If each of us knew 
all about the rest of us, no one would 
envy the best of us. 


We were not put here to sit down 
satisfied with ourselves, but to keep stir- 
ting. There is a Divine discontent with 
ourselves that spurs us to better living, 
but there is a species of dissatisfaction 
with what we have that makes devils 
out of us. 


Paul said, “Having therefore food and 
raiment, let us therewith be content.” 
The Master taught us to pray for and be 
thankful for “our daily bread.” When 
we have our daily bread, we have as 
much as any king on earth has been able 
to enjoy. 

The trouble with gold is that it gen- 
erally gets into the shape of a gold-brick. 
Life's millionaires have only a_ few 
things: health, friends, labor, love, com- 
Panionship, the grace of God. Eternity’s 
billionaires will be rich with the gathered 
treasures of pure thoughts, helpful ser- 
vice to others, redeemed and _ glorified 
characters. 

The wonder of it all is that you and I 
have the chance each morning to begin 
anew the striving after the things that 
shall forever endure. 

If you do not have the song, “Count 
Your Many Blessings,” get it and hum 
it in every hour of difficulty. 


aA 


Favorite Bible Verses 


HEN Peter said unto them, Repent, 

and be baptized every one of you in 
the name of Jesus Christ, for the remis- 
sion of sins, and ye shall receive the gift 
of the Holy Ghost.—Acts 2:38. 


This book of the law shall not depart 
Sut of thy mouth; but thou shalt medi- 
tate therein day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do according to all 
that is written therein: for then thou 
; shalt make thy way prosperous, and then 
ry shalt have good success.—Joshua 





























for curing meats. 
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Two reasons for purity 


Two factors are responsible for Diamond Crystal purity. For one 
thing, the salt deposits from which it is taken, 2,200 feet below the 
earth’s surface, are exceptionally pure. More important, it is the 
only salt refined by the Alberger process — a method for removing 
impurities by passing the salt brine, heated to a high temperature, 
through more than twenty miles of pipes. 

Diamond Crystal is mild. Pure salt is always mild. That is why 
meats cured with Diamond Crystal are always sweet and fine- 
flavored. And Diamond Crystal comes in tiny flakes, which dissolve 
quickly and penetrate the meat thoroughly. 

There is a Diamond Crystal Salt for every farm use—for table and 
cooking, for canning, for butter and cheese-making, for curing 
meats, for livestock. Study the Salt Guide at the right—and ask for 
Diamond Crystal at the store where you trade. 


Diamond Crystal Salt 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. 
Dept. 1158 St. Clair, Michigan 






























A most valuable booklet 
farmers tell us 


Every farmer who expects to “put up” part of his meat supply this 
fall and winter should read the booklet, ‘‘How to Butcher Hogs and 
Cure Pork.’’ We will gladly send you a copy—free. 

It is an authoritative, practical treatise on the home preparation 
of meat, suggesting the best and easiest ways for butchering, prepar- 
ing the carcass, selecting the various cuts, and curing. Particularly 
is it of value for its instructions for salting and curing. 

It will tell you, also, about Diamond Crystal Salt, the ideal salt 
Scores of government tests have shown that 
Diamond Crystal always analyzes more than 99 per cent pure. 


Cfree 


In addition to the book- 
let, “How to Butcher 
Hogs and Cure Pork,” 
described above, we will 
also send, if you like, a 


Chree 
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Thousands of farmers have 
told us that the booklet, 
‘How to Butcher Hogsand 
Cure Pork,” is one of the 
best things they have ever 
read. May we send you a 
copy=—free? Just mail 
coupon below, 














The Diamond Crystal 
Salt Guide 


For Table, Diemont Cc etal Shaler 
. alt (free flowing, in 
Kitchen and handy - pouring cartons) 
Household or DiamondCrystalTable 
Use Salt (in boxes or sanitary 
muslin bags). Diamond 
Crystal Iodine Salt is 
recommended for preven- 

tion of goiter. 
For Curin Diamond Crystal Coarse 
Monte e Salt (in 35-lb. and 70-lb. 

‘ bags). 

For Butter- Diamond Crystal Flake 
Makin or Fine Flake Salt (in 
ing 280-lb. paper-lined ber- 


For Cheese- 


rels and in bags). 


Diamond Crystal Cheese 
Salt (in 280-lb. paper- 


Making lined barrels). 
* Diamond Crystal Flake 
lier * so Salt, Diamond Crystal 
egetables = Fine Flake (Table Salt) 
and Fruits or Diamond Crystal Fine 
Salt (in 280-lb. barrels or 
in bags). 
inee Diamond Crystal No. 1 
aby » 2 Common Salt (in 280-ib. 
Stock, SGMENE barrels, in bags and in 
Hay, Killing 50-\b. blocks). 
Weeds, etc. 












































Please send, free, booklets I have marked. 
(0 ‘101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt’’ 


(including sample) 


0 ‘“‘How to Butcher Hogs and Cure Pork’”’ 

























Irving Herskevits Fur 
- 28th nag tn A he 


Trape ues, Ngee ocd Geoeinn ea hae the ee 
taps, Guns, Baits, a: plies, Fur Price 
Tags, Market Reports, How to Trap, Game Laws, etc. 


BLELD....----00000 














$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH 
APPLE JREES., 


8mall or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post 
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Feen-a-mint 


comes ener 
Lae tal Shaker Salt and avery 
CRS interesting booklet, ‘101 Ai... a. sniisdenrnlalanpeguniiemnnindaiidimidiandinn 

AY Uses for Diamond Crys- 

tal Salt." Either or both Town 
Ash your creamery operator why are free. Use coupon at P 
he uses Diamond Crystal right. R.F.D tate... 
avs PAT 





‘The Chewing LAXATIVE 
Chew it Like Gum 


Be Sure You Get 


Genuine and Original 


Feen-a-mint 


Look for the name Feen- 
a-mint in orange on the 
white oval with the blue 
polka-dot border. 


A harmless laxative in a delicious mint-flavored 
chewing gum tablet. Children love it. 





AT ALL DRUGGISTS 









































Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade an 
Tin HORSE CO, Bax Za @UhelAND, Tan 
NURSERY CO., Bex 22 TENK. 
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Agricultural Leaders at Blacksburg Send Timely Messages to Our Readers 
By E. R. PRICE 


Editor, Virginia Extension Servicc 


I. Apples Should Not Be Packed 
Until They Are Mature 


UCH fruit is lost because it is picked 
too early. This is true particularly 
of apples and Dr. A. Drinkard, Jr., di- 
rector Virginia Experiment Station, tells 
Progressive 
Farmer readers 
what sort of apples 
should be gathered 
early and the kind 
that should be left 
on the trees longer. 
He says :— 

“Theo fruit grower 
is justified in pick- 
ing the apples be- 
fore they have 
reached full maturity when the fruit is to 
be consumed promptly and when high 
quality is not so important, as in the case of 
cooking apples. On the other hand, the re- 
sults of many investigations have shown 
that apples which remain on the trees 
until the time of full maturity is reached 
develop higher quality and keep better in 
storage than do apples picked too early. 
Well matured and well colored apples 
show less tendency to scald when placed 
in cold storage. Even for common stor- 
age in cellars on the farm, the well ma- 
tured apples keep very much better. 

“The loss from dropping when the ap- 
ples are left on the trees until full ma- 
turity is more than offset by the gain in 
size and quality of the rest of the fruit 
on the trees. The fruit grower who has 
a large crop of apples to harvest and a 
limited supply of labor and equipment 
cannot wait for the ideal condition be- 
fore beginning to harvest his apples. The 
point to bear in mind is that the well 
matured fruit is better in quality and will 
keep in storage more satisfactorily; and 
the fruit picked too early or too late 
should as far as possible be used for im- 
mediate consumption.” 


II. The Market Is Calling for 
Lighter Cattle 


HE market demand for light weight 

cattle has been gaining steadily for the 
last three years and now seems here to 
stay. L. I. Case, animal husbandman, 
Extension Division, gives a number of 
valuable suggestions on this important 
subject :— 

“Only occasionally is there a premium 
paid for heavy cattle which are generally 
known throughout the grazing areas of 
Virginia as exports. It would seem, 
therefore, that the safer profits will, in 
the future, be secured from the handling 
of lighter or handy weight steers. This 
means marketing a year or two earlier 
than is the general custom and calls for 
some distinct departure from the regular 
program :— 

“We Must Breed For an Early Matur- 
ing Type.—One of these departures is a 
change from the now too frequent rough, 
rangy type of cattle to the more blocky, 
earlier maturing kind. This change in 
type will come gradually and will not be 
brought about by breeders using purebred 
bulls alone but purebreds of the right 
type. 

“There Must Be Better Winter Feed- 
ing.—Especially is it important to better 
winter feed young stock. To maintain 
their fall weight and more during the 
winter, calves must get something besides 
cheap roughage. Nothing will take the 
place of good, sweet silage in cheapen- 
ing the ration. If calves are given about 
12 pounds per head per day along with 
about 5 pounds per head of good bright 
legume hay they will fare pretty well. If 
legume hay is not to be had a pound of pro- 
tein concentrate, such as cottonseed meal, 
should be fed along with what cheap 
roughage they will clean up. If the bet- 
ter winter feeding is carried on up to year- 
ling and two-year-olds, it will be still 
better. While silage is one of the best 
feeds known it is not always practical. 
Winter pasture or legume hays are good 
wintering feeds and the older cattle get 





E. BR. PRICE 


the more cheap roughages the) ‘can prof- 
itably consume. 

“And Grain Should Be Added to Grass. 
—The feeding of concentrates on grass is 
a great aid in getting cattle ready for 
market earlier in the season and at a les- 
ser age. In practically every case, sev- 
eral groups of cattle fed on grass during 
the summer of 1926 in Virginia, West 


Virginia, and Tennessee, made a profit - 


over and above feed cost. Feeders at- 
tempt to feed grain on such amounts 
that the cattle will still consume a maxi- 
mum amount of grass. While this amount 
varies with the season it would seem from 
present knowledge that six to seven 
pounds of corn and one pound of cotton- 
seed meal per head per day is about the 
right amount for cattle weighing about 
900 pounds when put on grass.” 


III. Use Care in Selecting Seed 
Wheat 


VERY grower of a crop of any kind 

wants that crop to pay him for his 
labor and time. W. H. Byrne, associate 
agronomist, gives here some valuable sug- 
gestions for reducing the risk of loss. He 
says :— 

“Many farmers do not realize the im- 
portance of selecting disease-free seed 
that are particularly suited or adapted to 
their special conditions. This year the 
farmers of Virginia should be especially 
careful in obtaining their seed wheat, 
since there is so much stinking smut all 
over the state. Several varieties of wheat 
(as well as other crops grown by the mem- 
bers of the Virginia Crop Improvement 
Association) have proved by high yields 
that they are well suited in many sec- 
tions of the state. If one of these varte- 
ties is selected and then treated against 
stinking smut with copper carbonate, and 
other factors are favorable, a disease-free 
crop should be expected next year. 


“The seed should be on the farm and in 
place ready for seeding when seeding time 
arrives. The proper date for seeding 
wheat is as soon as possible after the 
first killing frost. Wheat is generally 
seeded in the Mountain and Valley sec- 
tion from October 1 to 15; Piedmont sec- 
tion, October 15 to 30; and Tidewater 
section October 25 to November 10.” 


IV. Now Is the Time to Prevent 
Roup 


OST poultry raisers have an idea that . 
spring is the only time when poultry 
needs particular attention, but Dr. R. A. 
Runnells, poultry pathologist, Va. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station lays stress 
on autumn care as well :— 


“Autumn is the season when roup be- 
gins. Now is the time to prevent it. 
There are three distinct maladies that fall 
under the classification of roup. There 
is the type that is infectious and which 
is caused by a germ. Another type is 
nothing more than a severe cold, and still 
another form, called nutritional roup, is 
caused by a lack of green feed in the 
diet. All three forms can be prevented 
to a large extent by keeping the hen 
houses clean and dry, preventing. drafts 
especially at night, and by feeding plenty 
of green feed in the form of sprouted 
oats.” 


V. Prepare Early for the Spring 
Litters 


“fT AY the foundation now for a good 

crop of pigs next spring,” says 
George Herring, swine husbandman, Ex- 
tension Division, in a timely reminder for 
Progressive Farmer readers. And he out- 
lines some of the specific things to be 
attended to :— 

“Sows are in the best condition for 
breeding when they are rafher thin in 
condition but gaining in weight at the 
rate of about three-fourths of a pound 
per head per day. 


“When two litters are raised per year 
as they are in most cases, it is usually 
best to have them come around the first 
of March and the first of September. The 
purebred breeder finds best sale for his 
March and September farrowed pigs and 
the pork producers with good feeding 
can get such pigs on the September and 
April markets which are usually the best 
times to market hogs. Sows bred during 
the period from October 25 to Novem- 
ber 25 will farrow from February 15 to 
March 15, the average gestation period 
being 114 days. By breeding all of the 
sows about the same time %& uniform 








How Congress Prevented Good Prices for Cotton 


By WALTON PETEET 


EXT in importance to the sensational collapse of cotton prices is the 
distressing fact that just six months ago the South deliberately re- 
jected Congressional legislation which would have prevented the pres- 


ent calamity. 


If the McNary-Haugen Bill had been passed last spring there would now 
be in existence a Federal farm board with $75,000,000 of Government funds 
to take distress cotton off the market and carry it over until there is need 
for it at prices that would yield a profit to the producers. 


The $75,000,000 revolving fund pro- 
yided in that bill would margin the 
purchase of more than three million 
bales of cotton at 18 cents a pound— 
and no one would deny that the re- 
moval of three million bales from the 
market at this time would lift the 
price close to 18 cents! As a matter 
of fact, $75,000,000 would remove more 
than three million bales, because pur- 
chases would begin at present low 
prices requiring a margin of less than 
$15 a bale to cover difference between 
the loan value and the purchase price. 

It is pathetic to recall the repeated 
letters, telegrams, and petitions to 
Congress by the American Cotton 
Growers’ Exchange and by thousands 


of cotton farmers asking for this leg- 
islation and warning that it might be 
needed to manage a large carry-over 
this year. If only 23 more Southern 
Congressmen had heeded these peti- 
tions and voted for the bill it would 
have passed that body. If only four 
more Southern Senators had voted for 
the bill it would have passed that body. 

Although these things be ancient 
history now, they emphasize the neg- 
lect by many Southern Senators and 
Congressmen of the vital interests of 
their constituents, and point the way to 
repairing the injury when Congress 
meets in December. Interview or write 
your Senators and Congressmen on 
this subject. 


Editor’s Note.—Walton Peteet, who sends the above message, speaks as one hav- 


ing authority. 


His services successively as director of codperative marketing of 


the Texas Farm Bureau, director of codperative marketing of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, and secretary of the National Council of Codperative Market- 
ing Associations have given him a national reputation, Watch for a further 


statement from him in a later issue. 








bunch of pigs is obtained which are much 
easier cared for than when farrowing 
time is allowed to run over a period of 
several months. Getting started right will 
mean much toward a spring crop.” 


VI. Landlords Should Use Carefully 


Written Leases 


Sesame time for preparing leases to farm 

tenants is here. It is an important 
matter, upon which C. C. Taylor, special- 
ist in agricultural economics makes these 
timely suggestions :— 


“In Virginia, there were 47,745 rented 
farms in 1920 and 48,849 in 1925. Most 
of these tenants are either straight share 
renters who furnish their own livestock 
and equipment or else they are croppers 
who put in nothing but their own labor 
and a share of the expenses. A few are 
cash renters and a few others are stock 
share renters virtually in partnership with 
their landlords. Each kind of tenant re- 
quires a different kind of agreement, but 
some clauses should be written in all 
alike. Three provisions should have es- 
pecial attention: 

“1. Leases should be for more than one year 
at a time, unless the tenant is of unknown 
ability. 

“2, They should promise reimbursement to 
the tenant for unexhausted improvements 
made by him so as to encourage him to 
build up the farm. 

“3. They should specify crop rotations and 
fertilizer requirements which will maintain 
and improve the soil fertility. 

“The sharing of the income should be 
in proportion to the contribution made by 
each, including the tenant’s labor on the 
one hand and the use of the landlord's 
property on the other. In the Igng run, 
however, the tenant must be assured a 
chance to earn as much as he could get. if 
he were working for wages and the Jand- 
lord then gets much or little depending 
upon the profitableness of the farm. A 
good leasing system will improve the 
prosperity of a large proportion of 
Southern farms. A written contract will 
be more definite and avoid many disputes. 
A proposed lease contract is shown in 
Bulletin 249, Virginia Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Blacksburg, which is 
sent free upon request.” 


VII. Don’t Run Out of Green Feed 


RS. A. F. Treakle, assistant to poul- 

try husbandman, V. P. I. Extension 
Service, properly calls attention to the 
approaching failure of green feed on the 
poultry range and suggests ways of keep- 
ing up this very’ needful part of the 
ration :— 


“It is a very common mistake for 
poultry raisers to make to place too much 
dependence on the range. In its proper 
season, when the growth is not only green 
but succulent, a range is indeed ideal; but 
as the season advances, the growth be- 
comes dry, and the succulence is displaced 
by a fiber content that is positively in- 
jurious to the flock. 


“However, the flock needs green feed 
and unless supplied with it a marked de- 
cline in health and vigor is sure to fol- 
low. When the range becomes deficient 
as a source of supply attention should 
be turned to the surplus stock of vege 
tables in the garden. In fact a fore- 
handed and wise poultryman will have 
his flock in mind when planning the gat- 
den and will make sure that more 'S 
sowed or planted than just enough for 
the family. To make the best and most 
economical use of vegetables, they should 
be chopped or cut up and fed in clean 
troughs, particularly when fed to the 
growing stock. 


“At first, until they have acquired 4 
taste for it, a little mash may be mtx 
with it. However, green feed is such a9 
essential in a poultry ration, and is so rel- 
ished, it takes very little effort to get the 
flock accustomed to it; and experience 
teaches one that practically every ves® 
table that grows can be utilized. Even 
green beans, when tender and succulent, 
if run through a meat cutter, have been 
fed to and relished by the flock.” 
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. SBriober 23, 1926 
The Outlook for Wheat 


HE probabilities are that American 
T wheat will remain on a world market 
basis in 1927. The world market situ- 
ation for wheat next year, so tar as it 
can be determined at present, seems not 
likely to be materially different from the 
present year. There is little indication 
of any material expansion in acreage out- 
side the United States, and the carry- 
over next July is not likely to be large. 
Barring unusually high yields such as 
occurred in 1915 and 1923, over a large 
part of the wheat area of the world, for- 
eign competition will probably be about 
on a par with the present: year. 


If American farmers carry out their 
intentions to increase winter wheat 14.4 
per cent, as indicated by reports received 
on August 1, a total acreage of winter 
wheat of about 45,000,000 acres will be 
sowed this fall. With a 10-year average 
abandonment of 12.8 per cent, there 
would remain for harvest approximately 
39,000,000 acres, and with a yield equal 
to the average of the past 10 years (14.6 
bushels), a winter wheat crop of around 
573,000,000 bushels would be produced. 
This would be about 9 per cent less than 
was harvested in 1926, the preliminary 
estimate of which is 626,000,000 bushels. 


OUR BIRTHDAY PARTY 
Neill McKeithan Smith 


EILL McKeithan Smith, teacher of 

agriculture at Warsaw, was born 
October 26, 1902, at Vass, and reared 
on a farm in Moore County,—all in 
North Carolina. He is a graduate of the 
North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture, having been a member of the 
class of 1925. 


E. W. Allen 


DWIN West Allen, chief of the Office 

of Experiment Stations of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was born in Amherst, 
Mass., October 28, 1864, and spent his 
boyhood in a small town. He graduated 
from Massachusetts Agricultural College 
in 1885. Immediately afterwards he be- 
came assistant chemist of the Massachu- 
setts Experiment Station, remaining in 
this position for three years. Mr. Allen 
continued his education by travel in Eu- 
rope, becoming a student at the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen, and receiving his Ph. 
D. degree from this university in 1890. 
On April 2, 1890, he was married to Miss 
Estelle S. Perkins, and in the same year 
began his connection with the Office of 
Experiment Stations. In 1903 he was 
made assistant director and in 1915 be- 
came chief, a position he still holds. 














Mr.. Allen was executive secretary of 
the Commission on Country Life in 1908, 
secretary and treasurer of the Society 
for the Promotion of Agricultural Sci- 
ence from 1910 to 1914, and is now sec- 
retary of the committee on station organ- 
zing and policy of the Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Stations. He {s 
editor of the Experiment Station Record 
and editor for agriculture of the New 
International Encyclopedia and Nelson’s 
Encyclopedia. In regard to his work 
with the Office of Experiment Stations, 
Mr. Allen says: “My chief endeavor is 
'o strengthen the investigations of the 
State Experiment Stations, promote co- 
ordination, and bring about the largest 
and most effective use of this great 
agency for agricultural advancement.” 





COMING LIVESTOCK SALES 


aoe Virginia Holstein-Friesian Club will 
a a two days sale on October 27-28, at 
Tange, Va. 


_ National Sale, Trenton, N. J., May 12, 














‘I have fed Tuxedo Dairy 24% 
for sixty days. During that time 
milk production has increased 
forty quarts a day, making it 
unnecessary for me to purchase 
milk for my trade. I cheerfully 
recommend Tuxedo Dairy ” 

H. F. Miller, 

St. Petersburg Dairy, 

St. Petersburg, Florida, 
“T changed from feeding four 
bags 16% dairy feed per week 
to three bags Tuxedo Dairy 
24% at your suggestion. Now 
I pay $1.10 less for feed and get 
three gallons more milk every 
week. I unhesitatingly recom 
mend Tuxedo Dairy 24%.” 

Mrs. A. Graves, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

“We recently completed a ten 
months’ test on Majesty’s Clot- 
aire 41868, a 7-year-old Jersey 


The Early & Daniel Co., 


Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 
Tuxedo Dairy 
Tuxedo Chop 
Tuxedo Hog Ration 
Tuxedo Starter 
Tuxedo Chick 





Tuxedo users wrote 


this Adveutise 


305 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
“Qur Forty-Fifth Year” 


Tuxedo Dairy 
Cerealia Sweets 20% 
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with Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20% as 
basis of ration. During this per- 
iod, she produced 12,400 Ibs. of iN 
milk and 530 Ibs. of butter fat. a 
She milked 48 lbs.on thelast day } 
of her test. Iam well pleased (G7 og 
with Ce-re-a-lia Sweets.” ~ 
Camden Terrace Farm, 
Milford, Ohio. 
These people are just like you. 
They had to be shown. e’ll 
leave it to you to decide whether 
or not they’re satisfied. 


More milk, richer milk, bigger 
profits, these results are guar- 
anteed if you feed Tuxedo Dairy 
24% or Ce-re-a-lia Sweets 20%. 


Ask your dealer about our four 
weeks’ dairy feed trial offer. If 
he hasn’t Tuxedo Dairy Feeds, 
writeus. We’llsee that you are 
supplied by our nearest dealer. 


24% 


Tuxedo Buttermilk 
Growing Mash 


Tuxedo Developer 
Tuxedo Scratch 
Tuxedo Eggmash 


Tuxedo Poultr 
Fattener, Etc. 
































Han-D Hamm 


er—Free! 




















yooventty-Florham Sale, Trenton, N. J., May | 
” 4724, 




















Heavily Oil- 
——— Nickel Tempered 
Plated Tool Steel 
The FRICK a —<=2 a 
6s ‘ ” This all-steel hammer has three sizes of screwdrivers encased in 
Tractor Special the handle. The handles of the hammer and all three screwdrivers 


No. 00 Saw Mill 


The only light Sew Mill on the market 
equipped regularly with Timken Roller Man- 
drel Bearings, pressed steel Headblocke and 
ella with separate adjustable racks. 


A low priced, powerful, epesdy mill, fully 
equipped for use with Fordson and larger 
power units. 


Absolutely the best Saw Mill on the market 
for the price. When Frick says eo you can 
believe . 
Get an earty start—write our nearest 
branch fer price and scom- 
plete specifications 


FRICK COMPANY 


SALISBURY, N. C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 




















are knurled so as to give a firm grip for the hand. The screwdriv- 


ers fit one inside the other and all fit snugly inside the hammer 
handle and are held in place by the knurled cap screw. This is 
the handiest tool for use around the home garage or automobile 


that you can find. The screwdrivers will adjust the finest screws 
on sewing machines and clocks, as well as on the lawn mowers and 
large machines. Our supply is limited; so you must get your order 


in at once. 
OUR WONDERFUL OFFER 
The Han-D Hammer will be mailed FREE OF CHARGE, 
POSTAGE PAID, to anyone sending us $2 to pay for a three- 
years subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. If you are 
not satisfied with THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, your money 


will be refunded when the subscription expires. 













Send Order and Remittance to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


























Super~X 


/ 


Every Time; 


15 to 20 yards greater 
effective range than 
the ordinary loads is 
yours with Super-X! 
Greater effectiveness. 
Hundreds of tests 
prove that Super-X 
gives you nearly twice 
as many effective pel- 
lets at the longer 
ranges, due to concen- 
trated shot string. 


The Super-X shot 
chargetravelsthrough 
the air to the bird in 
practically a compact 
mass, instead of 
stringing out. Ordi- 
nary loads string out 
as much as 20 feet. 
Often more! 






Super-X for the 
high-flying ducks 
and geese every time. 
There’s nothing like 
it! Write for descrip- 
tive folder: ‘‘Short Shot 
String—the Secret of 
Super-X Long-Range Kill- 
ing Power.”’ 


Xpert 


another exclusive Western 
development, has proved 
that a quality smokeless 
shell can be sold at a pop- 
ular price. Ideal for quail 
and ordinary shooting that 
doesn’t call for the long- 
range effectiveness of 
Super-X. There are West- 
ern dealers everywhere. 
Write us about your shoot- 
ing problems. Always glad 
to hear from you. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1045 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Goboken, N. J. Tacoma, Wash. San Francisco. Cal, 


World’s Champion Ammunition | 
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The Voice of Tobacco Farmers 


What They Think About the Situation in Tobacco 


Believes National Government 
Must Actively Co-operate 


HY run the Tobacco Growers’ As- 

sociation as a ponderous, competing 
machine when by codperating with the 
government it can be applied as a gov- 
ernor on a steam engine on the present 
existing market, and accomplish the same 
purpose? The two greatest benefits of 
the association are (1) that it regulates 
the market and (2) that every farmer 
gets pay for exact grades delivered. 

The government codperates with the 
people on a 50-50 basis in helping create 
the surplus. Let us do the same in dis- 
posing of the surplus. 

1. Let our county agents (who are paid 
on a 50-50 basis by government and peo- 
ple) become expert graders of the prod- 
ucts of their counties and do the grading 
of tobacco when desired by the grower 
and let the grower have a card showing 
association prices and cash payment on 
same. Let every farmer not satisfied 
with auction prices take his tobacco in 
and deliver to storage house of the asso- 
ciation. This would eliminate expense 
of grader and warehouses. 

2. Let the association hold the tobacco 
on sale one year and turn the surplus 
over to a national board, similar to that 
created by the McNary-Haugen Bill, to 
sell to export trade in a way to regulate 
the world market. This board in con- 
junction with the, domestic association 
must set prices on all products. 

3. The national board is to pay for 
this surplus out of a revolving fund sup- 
ported 50-50 by the government and a 
small per cent levied on all sales made 
by home associations interested. This 
would enable the domestic association to 
settle up with farmers yearly and the us- 
ual 5 per cent auction fees would go far 
toward financing the home pool in this 
simplified form. 

A liberal Farm Relief Bill on this ba- 
sis would greatly simplify matters for 
cooperation at home. 

I was among the first to join the asso- 
ciation in the Dark Fired Belt of Vir- 
ginia, WILLIAM A. PARKER. 

Bedford County, Va. 


As a Halifax Grower Sees It 


HE main causes of the break-up of 

the Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative 
Association, as I see it, are as follows: 

1. The extravagance of the officials in 
paying employees two or three times as 
much salary as was necessary. 

2. False promises by officials to the 
members. They would sometimes prom- 
ise the members a payment at a certain 
time, when it would be months before it 
would come, thereby creating dissatisfac- 
tion among the members, causing many 
of them to break their contracts who 
would otherwise have remained loyal. 


3. Keeping the workings of the or- 
ganization secret from the membership. 
In other words, running it like some big 
corporation instead of like a cooperative 
business. 

4. Disloyalty of the members selling 
their tobacco on the open floors. 

5. Greed of some of the officials, caus- 
ing them to adopt wrong policies in re- 
drying the association tobacco; instead 
of codperating all the way, they arranged 
it so as to fill their own pockets. 

The remedy :— 

1. Organize the belts; the old Bright 
Belt in one association, the Dark Fired 
Belt in another, and so on. The former 
association was too large and unwieldy. 


2. Start small and build on confidence 
and efficiency. No organization or busi- 
ness can hope to start at the top. If it 
should start at the top, it is very apt to 
go downward instead of upward. 

3. Put good honest business men at 
the head of it—efficient men who will 
not be extravagant or aim to fill their 
own pockets. 

4. Let the members at all times know 
what the association is doing. Run it as 
an organization by the farmers and for 
the farmers and not as some big business 
corporation. L. T. GUTHRIE. 

Halifax County, Va. 


As a Farmer's Wife Sees It 


AM a mother and grandmother, have 
raised tobacco all of my life, and lived 
through the Farmers’ Alliance and Union, 


Let’s begin at the beginning, after the 
sign-up and then the opening of the pool- 
ing stations. I will never forget the day 
every farmer was so enthusiastic. Those 
that did not have tobacco rushed to the 
pooling station. Cars whizzed all day. 
Pleased? I should say so. Everyone 
expressed himself as pleased with prices 
and the way it was handled. So far so 
good. Why didn’t they stay pleased? 
The enemy began to scatter all kinds of 
reports. The farmers couldn't contradict 
any of them simply because they didn’t 
know. There were too many secrets. 
They couldn’t and wouldn’t stand for so 
much secrecy and such salaries. Could 
you blame a man to hire men to work 
and have no idea what he was paying 
them? I guess he would be called a fool 
by the business world. Wolves and dogs 
scattered the sheep but there is left the 
good impression of the pool which can 
yet be brought back, but never like it 
wa; run before. Of course the grading 
and handling were liked, but not the sal- 
aries and the secrets. 

Bear in mind, after all the mistakes 
they should not have put it i the hands of 
a receiver. We Could have gotten rid of 
the bad men. We could have purged a 
clean-up. We had the start. Why should 
everyone try so hard to beat us under 








What Books Do You Want to Read—Free? 


HE Library Commission of North Carolina, supported by the taxes of the 


people, will lend to any North 


on any subject, whether for pleasure or study. 


Carolina farmer or farm woman books 


There is no charge 


except for postage to and from Raleigh. 
If you want a book to read, fill out the coupon below and send to the 
Library Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C., naming first and 


second choices. 
other if you would like to have it. 


You may keep the book three weeks. Return it and get an- 


Library Commission of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C.:— 
Please send me the book listed below. I agree to return it in three weeks 


and pay postage to and from Raleigh. 


First choice book........s0-sesesceesesscesees 
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Growers’ Association 


and crush us? We are the backbone of 
the world. Why not give us our dues 
and recognize us as a people? 

If the co-op association ever comes 
back, you need not try for any big thing. 
You will have to organize in a small] Way 
and work up. There are a lot of loyal 
co-ops and they will have to join hands 
and pull together and the scattered sheep 
will gradually come back. I am like the 
night owl—I prefer to do my hooting 
under cover. a. 3. i 

Rockingham County, N. C. 


Let’s Use Our Experience 


D° YOU suppose for one minute if the 

American Tobacco Company found 
several of its officers playing the game 
crooked they would have thrown up their 
hands and called quits? 

No! They would have filled their 
places in less time than it takes to tell 
about it and been all the stronger for it. 

Experience is the best teacher yet de- 
vised and we have learned more about 
big business than the old system ever saw 
fit to expound to us. Our experience 
has cost us a lot, but has been well worth 
the trouble, especially when we start 
back into the game, as we are sure to do. 

I see absolutely nothing wrong with 
the principle of the association. All we 
want is good honest officers that will 
work for the association as hard as T, C. 
Watkins and R. R. Patterson did for 
themselves. E. U. PETTIT. 

Halifax County, Va. 


Opinions of Other Readers 


RAW up a new contract remedying 

the defects in the old one and have it 
clearly understood that nothing goes into 
effect until a sign-up of at least 75 per 
cent has been procured. It will probably 
take several years to effect this, but the 
mere fact that there is a new contract 
which can be signed as one becomes dis- 
satisfied with the present method will 
make tobacco bring better prices on the 
floor. When it goes too low to be profit- 
able a sign-up can be procured and the 
new association begin work.—Thos, C. 
Hix, Caswell County, N. C. 

*“* * 

I can tell the cause of the people stop- 
ping with the association in these parts. 
They could not get the money in time to 
pay their taxes and other debts.—Mrs. J 
L. Prevatt, Georgetown County, S. C. 

x * * 

I think pure religion and information 
would cause the association to succeed.— 
T. E. K., Brunswick County, Va. 

* * &* 

Had we been a loyal band of men and 
women instead of just a few of the 
faithful, while the majority were doubt- 
ful, indifferent, careless in their remarks 
about the members and officers, selfish, 
and ignorant of the real facts in the cas¢, 
we would be still an active association— 
Miss Gertrude Hardy, Mecklenburg 
County, Va. 

** * 

The grader should be a farmer who has 
had several years of experience in t0- 
bacco and who knows the grades of to- 
bacco. I learned how to grade 33 yeats 
ago and therefore I know whereof ! 
speak.—Roy Hays, Bladen County, N. C 

** * 

One trouble was there were so many 
pin hookers and rundown auction ware- 
housemen that wanted a job as waft 
house managers or graders that got after 
the directors and caused them to staft t00 
soon and got a job which hurt the feel- 
ings of many farmers who had boys that 
could have done the business as well 3s 
some town boy; but they gave the J 
to the boys from town.—W. W. Sit 
mons. 
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on all makes 


Enjoy the serviceyour light-plant gavewhen 
new. Give ita chance to doits job right with 
erful Universal Batteries. 
Save Money 

We'll take your old batteries in trade on a 
set of Universal Nu-Seals—the original 
sealed-glass cell now recognized as the 
standard replacement for any make of plant. 


Need Less Care 
Universals need fewer fillings, require less 
attention, are built to Fr an abundance of 
sure, steady power and light current. 


Replacements for ANY make 
of plant 
Universal Batteries are suited to all makes 
of plants—now factory equipment on many. 


Battery Guide FREE 

Big free book that tells you howto care for 
all batteries. We make farm light, radio and 
auto batteries for every purpose—this book 
gives you our expert advice. Send for it. 

nd remember there’s a good trade-in- 
allowance on your worn-out batteries. Ask 
for it—today ! 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY COMPANY 
3440S, LaSalle St., Chicago 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERIES 


new, pow 

















20 yds. or more to a bundle 

Linens, Percales, Ginghams, 

Voiles, Chambrays, Serim 
rect 


Pa: on arrival only $1.89 (plus few 


WALITY SALES €O., Dept. 1027 ®* 8.222752 ** 


THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


THE STAR IS PEA 
HULLER PERFECTION 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you need a huller, and if 
you study true economy 
you will buy the best one. 
here are 000 STAR 
Hullers in use, What more 





for Catalog and Prices. 
CHATTANOOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
Dept. No. 4, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET IT FROM THE About $25.00,” 
ey 4+) 14>) 14m Says W.J.M. Hames, Mar- 
iz i jetta, Ga. You, too, can 

r W\ save by buying direct at 

=a, Lowest Factory Prices. 











today for Big Free illustrated book and 
exgsiel ent prige offer on Herenies Stome Pul- 





STERLING razor on 30 day 


trial. 
— Fine Horsehide 
4 ALTIMORE. MD. 








Health Sermonettes 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 


Four Things to Do as: the Chil- 
dren Start to School 











EADING health articles is very much | 


like hearing a sermon at church. For 
the time being we may be greatly im 


pressed, and really think we will never | 


forget it; but the 
rush of everyday 
life makes the ser 
mon grow dim, and 
it finally passes from 
our mind, unless we 
are reminded again. 
A few reminders, 
therefore, for par- 
ents as the children 
are entering school 
will be timely. 


I 

Well Made Clothes and Shoes.—The 
clothing should be strong and rather 
light-weight, with a wrap for cold and 
bad weather. The wrap should always 
be removed en entering the schoolroom. 
The shoes should be strong, with good 
thick soles and low heels. Thin, flimsy 
soles are no protection against dampness 
or nails. Above all, the shoes should be 


Il 

A Neat, Weil-balanced Lunch.—lf a 
child takes a lunch to school, see that the 
lunch is gotten up in an appetizing and 
attractive manner, and that it be a well- 
balanced ration—not too many sweets. 
A bottle of milk should have a place in 
every lunch basket. Lunch should be 
carried in a basket, or if it is carried in 
a bucket, it should contain plenty of air- 
holes. Each article of food should be 
wrapped in a paper napkin. 


Ill 
See That Head, Hands, Nails, and 
Teeth Are Clean.—See that your child 
goes to school clean and neat, especially 
with clean hands and finger-nails. Sce 
that the teeth are brushed night and 
morning. It is well to examine your 
child’s head carefully every few days. 
At school a child often gets things in its 
head besides the three R’s. As a precau- 
tion, wash the child’s head once a week 
with kerosene, then rinse with hot water 
and soap. This is a precaution well 
worth taking. 
IV 


Take These Measures to Keep Sick- 
ness 1way.—See that your child is vacci- 
nated against smallpox, diphtheria, and 
typhoid fever. If your child’s eyes, teeth, 
or tonsils need attention, have this at- 
tended to at once. The child with a 
handicap such as poor eyesight, bad 
teeth, infected tonsils or poor hearing 
has a hard struggle to keep up with other 
students. Also look the children over 
each morning, and if any of them have 
the appearance of taking a cold, keep 
them at home. A great many of the 
contagious diseases begin with the symp- 
toms of a cold. 


MISTAKES I HAVE MADE 


IDN’T Spray Fruit Trees —A mistake 

I made was in not spraying my fruit 
trees according to directions given by 
The Progressive Farmer and the county 
agent. Now some of my best trees are 
ruined, and there has been great loss in 
fruit from rot and worms. E. W. N. 

* * * 


Bought Land Without Clear Title — 
My most expensive farming mistake was 
made when I bought land on contract from 
a firm of whom I knew nothing without 
having the title examined. When I had 
paid all my contract called for, I was 
forced to pay several hundred dollars 
more to clear the title to my farm. 

MRS. IRVINGTON. 


DR. REGISTER 
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There’s a Paramount Picture 


on Tonight! 


Supper’s over, the day’s work is done, and just ahead 
is a pleasant evening. A postman left the picture 
theatre program and there’s a Paramount Picture on 


tonight. That settled it. 


The relaxation and the change that come with good 
entertainment are worth more to any family than 
twice the time spent any other way— including sleep! 


Out to the car, then down the road to the theatre 
that has the good judgment to show Paramount Pic- 
tures and the good sense to send out the news with 


programs. 


Pictures like ‘‘The Covered Wagon,” “‘ Behind the 
Front,” ‘“‘The Pony Express,” ‘‘The Rainmaker,” 
“‘Desert Gold”? have proved the quality of Para- 
mount Pictures to farm people, over and over again. 


That’s why the program that says “‘a Paramount 
Picture’? means we’re going and why the theatre 
is filled with folks from miles around. 


You will enjoy these Paramount Pictures 


The Rainmaker 
That’s My Baby 
The New Klondike 

Born to the West ’” 

Fascinating Youth ' 

A Social Celebrity 
It’s the Old Army Game 


Hands Up 
The Runaway 
Say It Again 
Dancing Mothers 
The Blind Goddess 
The Palm Beach Girl 
The Song and Dance Man 


Produced by 


FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORP., Adolph Zukor, Pres., New York City 


“If It’s a Paramount Picture It’s the Best Show in Town” 
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The Old Reliable Exterminator 


Used the World over, for many generations, 
to kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A 
sure way to doaway with dangerous pests. 
Safe to handle. Sold by general stores and 


E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


[es we 25¢, 50c a box. ® 


STOPS LAMENESS 


from a bone spavin, ring bone, 
splint, curb, side bone, or similar 
troubles; gets horse going sound. 
Absorbine acts mildly but quickly, 
Lasting results. Does not blister 
or remove hair, and horse can be 
worked. At druggists, or postpaid, 
$2.50. Horse book 9-S free. 

















dollar; not a lame step in 


ABSORBINE 


 W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 384 Lym pringt 
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The Chug, Chug, Chug 
That Means So Much and Costs So Little! 


ITH the sturdy, rugged McCormick-Deering Engine 
pumping the water, running the washing machine, etc., 
you know the work will be done. And without the engine over- 


heating or running up the operating expense. 


Every part of 


the McCormick-Deering is built for steady, important work. 


Dirt, sand, and trash mean little to the McCormick-Deering, 
as the crankcase is enclosed. The cylinder is removable; in 
case of wear a new one can be inserted at low cost. The large 
water hopper permits a generous supply. The engine operates 
at the most efficient temperature. 


Thousands of McCormick-Deerings have been chugging along 
for years, and the satisfaction they’re giving is reason enough 
for you to go to a McCormick-Deering dealer when you need this 
kind of power. Sizes: 1%, 3, 6 and 10 h.p. Most dealers are in 
position to show and supply these engines on a minute’s notice. 


INTERNATIONAL HaRVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


McCoORMICK- 
DEERING 








ENGINES 

















‘To advertise Sterlite Diamonds, we will give. ABSOLUTELY FREE, choice 
of richly engraved. jeweled, platinum finish Wrist Watch, Gents finely 
Jeweled genuine 8 Day Watch, or Gents latest style Radium Dial Strap Watch, 
with each Sterlite ring when purchased under this easy weekly payment plan 
All three watches are fine, reliable, accurate tumekeepers. Sterlite Diamonds 
have the brilliant, dazzling. blue-white, flashing fire of real diamonds. Send 10 | 
cents with order, strip paper ring size, state Ladies or Gents style. On arrival 
Pay Postman first payment of only 98 cents plus postage. Then send us $1.00 a 

for six weeks—$6.98 in all. We trast you, ask no references, and will | 


week 
ladly refund first ment if not 
sre ES" ROOM] BALTIMORE. MD. 


NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 








A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even bet- 
ter than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 335 | 
leading universities and found to be su- | 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns | 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple, clean, safe. Burns 94% 
air and 6% common kerosene (coal oil) 

The inventor F. O. Johnson, 609 W 
Lake St., Chicago, IIL, is offering to senc 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or ever 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
it. Write him to-day for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get | 
the agency, and without experience or | 
money make $250 to $500 per month. 
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1841W Wood Street, Ottawa, Kan. 
(841W Magee Bidg., Pittsburgh, P: 
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The standard dairy ration of 
successful dairymen for over 
20 years, forces maximum 
milk flow with perfect safety. 
Milk record sheets sent FREE, write to 


THE UBIKO MILLING CO. 














The Progressive Farmer 


Clemson College Says— 


F YOU don’t win at the fairs, do 
the next best thing by finding out 


why you lose. 
*_ * * 


Often a little shrubbery and some 
paint will make a homely place into a 
homelike place—which is vastly different. 

Se | ©¢ 

Mature green tomatoes, properly stor- 
ed just before the first killing frost, will 
furnish slicing tomatoes far into the win- 
ter. Cultivate and fertilize the vines 
now and keep in good shape until frost. 

x* * * 

Do not choose for your home orchard 
the poorest land in the most neglected 
part of the farm, but put the orchard on 
good ground convenient to the house. 
You will find yourself taking greater 
pride in seeing that it is cared for prop- 
erly. 

x* * * 

Powdery mildew on peas, beans, weeds, 
and clovers can be easily controlled by 
carefully dusting with a fine grade of 
sulphur. The first application should be 
made when the disease first appears, and 
a second about 10 days later. Any good 
type of duster may be used. 

* * + 

“I would like,” says A. E. Schilletter, 
extension horticulturist, “to see $100 
premiums offered for the best home gar- 
den exhibit at every state fair in the 
South. In fact, if it were left to me, I 
would offer more money in premiums 
for home garden exhibits than for horse 
races.” 

* + - 

The great injury done by insects on 
soybeans last year is well remembered. 
Soybean growers are urgently advised to 
watch their bean fields closely and to re- 
port any insect injury to the Division of 
Entomology, Clemson College, S. C. If 


| possible, specimens of the insect causing 
damage should be sent in with the report. 


x * * 


Abruzzi rye and hairy vetch sowed to- 
gether the latter part of September or 
early October make one of the best graz- 
ing crops. For grazing, it is wise to seed 
rather heavily, using 6 pecks of rye and 
20 pounds of vetch to the acre. Here at 
Clemson we increased by 4.2 per cent the 
butterfat yield of cows on official test 
which were on full grain ration, by turn- 
ing them on rye pasture for 2% hours 
a day. 

* * * 

Beardless barley is almost as high in 
feeding value as corn and will mature 
about two to three weeks earlier than 
wheat and oats. Good seed barley can be 


bought at $1.75 to $2 per bushel, and 6 
to 10 pecks of seed may be sowed per 
acre, the smaller amount on poor land 


TOBACCO HALL, DANVILLE, VA., 





and the maximum amount on the best 
land. Better results will be obtained 
from use of a drill than from broad- 
casting. Barley should be sowed early 
in October. 

*~ * * 

Bunt, or stinking smut, a serious dis- 
ease wherever wheat is grown, is carried 
over from the last crop on the grain, 
Fortunately, control of this disease jis 
one of the easiest problems in the fight 
against plant diseases. Use two ounces 
of copper carbonate to each bushel of 
wheat. Under extreme smut conditions 
2% ounces may be used to advantage. 
Thoroughly mix and stir the grain and 
copper carbonate together until the seed 
are thoroughly covered. Do not allow 
treated seed to become wet or to stand 
in the drill if moist. 

* * * 

The proper time to start preparing for 
sowing alfalfa in the fall of 1927 is the 
fall of 1926—right now. Select a fertile, 
well drained piece of land and apply four 
to six tons of ground agricultural lime- 
stone. Then sow the field in vetch with 
rye or oats. Plow this under next spring 
and follow with cowpeas or soybeans or 
velvet beans. Plow the summer legume 
crop under while green and early enough 
to decay thoroughly and allow the soil 
to settle and pack before sowing the al- 
falfa. The amount of seed to sow per 
acre is 30 to 35 pounds, depending on the 
fertility of the soil. Sowing should be 
done before October 15, if possible. 

* * * 


In 1923, according to J. E. Hooker, ex- 
tension agricultural engineer, 65 per cent 
of the nation’s deaths from typhoid oc: 
curred on farms, due to a lack of sani- 
tary sewerage systems, and many of the 
35 per cent of city victims of typhoid 
derived infection from products of the 
unsanitary farm. A septic tank for a 
family of nine requires only 18 bags of 
cement, 36 cubic feet of sand and 54 
cubic feet of pebbles or crushed stone of 
14 to 1% inches in diameter, in addition 
to a bit of plumbing and a small amount 
of labor. Persons planning to build a 
septic tank may obtain details free by 
writing Mr. J. E. Hooker, Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbia, S. C. 

we OM 

HE United States Public Health Ser- 

vice has prepared a publication en- 
titled Keeping Fit. It gives authoritative 
information on sound physical develop- 
ment, illustrated with numerous charts, 
diagrams, and pictures. Other important 
information on personal hygience is in- 
cluded. Readers may obtain this publica- 
tion free of charge by writing the United 
States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





—Courtesy Virginia State Chamber of © 
WITH TOBACCO ON THE FLOO® 
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More About Flowers 


By L. A. 


NIVEN 


Horticultural Editor, The Progresswe Farmer 


Flowers to Plant This Fall 


LANT some peonies now. Put them 

in rich, well drained soil. A heavy 
loam is desirable. The ground must be 
rich. If not already fertile, make it so 
by working in a lot 
of well rotted stable 
manure, Plant them 
three feet apart. Set 
the roots so the eyes 
will be about two 
inches below the sur- 
face of the ground. 
Raw manure must 
not touch the roots. 





2. Now is the time 
to plant sweet peas. 
Fall planted ones not only will bloom 
earlier, but will give more blooms and 
longer stems. Put them in a rich piece 
of ground. If the soil is well drained, 
plant in a trench five or six inches deep 
so that some protection may be had by 
the young plants. Cover seed only three 
to four inches deep, gradually pulling the 
soil to them as they grow. 

3. Early pansy blooms may be secured 
by sowing more seed now. Sow in beds or 
narrow rows in a protected corner on 
the south side of a fence or building. 
Thoroughly pulverize the ground and 
make it unusually rich. When winter 
comes, protect the plants by covering 
with leaves or other material and they 
will go through the cold weather all 
right and give early blooms next spring. 
If a coldframe is available this is a good 
place to plant them. 

4. Bulbs should be planted early in the 
fall. Do not make the mistake of put- 
ting the beds in the center of the lawn in 
front. Plant them on the side or at the 
rear of the house. 


L. A. NIVEN 


5. Get ready for setting shrubbery a 
little later on, The work to be done now 
consists of spading up the ground and 
incorporating with it a goodly bit of well 
rotted stable manure and some fertil- 
izer, Spade and rake it over a time or 
two, so as to get it in good condition. Al- 
low it to settle and if possible, let one or 
two rains fall before time to set the 
plants. 

6. Order shrubbery catalogs now. Those 
who do not know the best shrubbery for 
their home grounds may secure this in- 
formation from the nurserymen, The 
Progressive Farmer, or the horticultural 
department of the state agricultural col- 
lege. Some of the best kinds for South- 
ern homes are as follows: Abelia grandi- 
flora, Spirea* Van Houttei, Japanese 
Privet, golden bell, nandina, and Chinese 
aborvitae, 


For Green Lawns in Winter 
Do the Following: 


[* LATE September or early October 

mow the lawn closely. Then rake 
thoroughly with garden rake, bearing 
down on the handle, so as to stir up a 


—— 


little soil if possible. Get all trash and 


obstructions off. 

2. Sow English rye grass seed broad- 
cast on top of the old grass. Use seed 
at rate of one pound for each 100 square 
feet. A space 50 by 50 feet. will require 
25 pounds. Sow both ways so as to be 
Sure to get it on every portion of the 
lawn. Don’t be afraid of putting too 
much seed. 

3. Immediately after sowing put on a 
heavy application of pulverized sheep or 
poultry manure, if available. If not, 
well rotted stable manure will serve the 
purpose. The only objection to stable 
manure is that bad grass and weed seed 
are often introduced into the lawn in this 
way. 

4. Run over with roller immediately 
after sowing the seed and manure, if 
one is available. This will press the soil 
down so the seed will come in contact 
with soil particles, thus causing germina- 
tion to take place more promptly. 

5. Do all of this work just before a 
rain if possible, or soak thoroughly with 
hose if water is available. The seed will 
remain on the ground and germinate 
when it does rain if it isn’t delayed too 
long. 

6. If the work is done thoroughly as 
outlined above, the lawn will be just as 
green in winter as in summer. Do not 
mow unless the weather is quite mild 
and grass becomes too rank to look well. 

7. Insist on English rye grass. Much 
Italian rye grass is sold for this purpose, 
and is just as good, except that it is not 
so cold resistant as the English. 


How to Grow Bulbs in Pots, 
Glass Bowls, or in the Open 


ULBS may be forced by planting in 
soil in pots, or in water or fiber in 
glass bowls. 

2. Use a rich loam soil that has enough 
sand in it to prevent running together. 

3. Soak new or old pots in water sev- 
eral hours before planting bulbs or any- 
thing else in them. 

4. Put four or five small pieces of 
broken pots, brickbats or rocks in bottom 
of pots to provide drainage. 

5. Plant in pots so that tips will be 
just above the surface of the soil. 


6. In planting, whether in pots or glass 
bowls, do not put close enough together 
to touch. Give them room. They should 
not be closer than half an inch from the 
edge of the pot or bowl. 

7. Immediately after planting in soil, 
water thoroughly and put in a dark cool 
place, allowing them to remain there four 
to six weeks. This is in order that the 
roots may develop before the tops start 
growth. Then bring to the light and heat 
gradually. 

8. When planted in water, treat the 
same as above and do not bring out until 
the bowl is a mass of roots. 





Want your name withheld, say so. 


b “Successful Women Farmers.” 
y October 27 to The Progressive Farmer. 


My Family, M 
October 23 ‘to 


ae at Home.” First prize, $3. 
fogressive Farmer. 





a 


Cash Prizes for Letters From Farm Folks, Old and Young 


E OFFER liberal cash prizes for the most thoughtful, concise, meaty, and in- 
forming letters on the subjects indicated below; also cash payment for all 
other letters printed. No letter should be over 300 to 500 words long. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND WOMEN.—“How We Have Found Increased 
Happiness in Old Age.” (How old men and women nearing or past their “three score 
years and ten” have achieved a serene contentment and 
activity within the newer limits of their strength.) First prize, $15; second prize, $10. 
Mail all letters by October 23 to The Progressive Farmer. 

“How the County Agent Has Helped Me Succeed.” First prize, $10; second prize, $5. 
Mail all letters by November 3 to The Progressive Farmer. 


First prize, $10; second prize, $5. Mail all letters 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN.—“How We Are Planning for Christmas—Myself, 
School, Church, or Community.” 
rs. Hutt, care The Progressive Farmer. 

SUBJECTS FOR TEENS AND TWENTIES.—“Practical Christmas Gifts I Have 
Mail alt letters by October 23 to Mrs. Hutt, The 


Unused letters will not be returned unless postage is enclosed. 


If you 


continued usefulness and 


First prize, $5. Mail all letters by 
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‘Take fire-side 
FOOT COMFORT 


out doors with you 


RY feet—warmth and com- 

fort — go out in the mud 
and slush with you when your 
feet slip into Goodrich Hi-Press 
Rubber Footwear. 


No matter whether you wear 
the snug and dressy overshoe 
—or the hip boot. No matter 
whether you use the husky all- 
rubber gaiter, or the trim and 
stylish Zipper—they’re all as 
tough as a Goodrich Silvertown 
Tire. 


You really save money when 
you look forthe “Hi-Press” label 
on footwear. It is your promise 
of extra weeks, extra months of 
good service. 











































































THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Established 1870 AKRON, OHIO 


In Canada: Canadian Goodrich Company, Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ontario 
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Take out Radiotron 201-A 
from the detector socket... 


keep it as a spare. Put in 
the new special detector... 
Radiotron UX-200-A—and 
the old set becomes more 
sensitive—reaches out fur- 
ther — gets more stations! 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


RCA 
Radiotron 


Y 
Y YK My 


LL ssssaddddes 
ypyttti=tttttjQ 


IWant 700A 


Men and Women! Write me todayandb 


time next week I can place you ina odente 

















New Plans. Simply introduce and take orders 

for famous World's Star Hosiery, Under- 
wear and Rayon Lingerie sold direct 
from Mill to Home—a complete line for 
whole family. Permanent customers and 
repeat orders. Extra Bonus awards. Lib- 






sands of dollars. Your profits 

begin at once. Exclusive territory. Noe 

ence needed. Write today and I'll send full par- 

ticulars and tell you how to start Free. 

WORLD'S STAR KNITTING COMPANY 
1000 Lake Street Bay City, Mich, 








. J.B.S Made 102 Last Magth 
Jn His Spare Time 
Taking orders for our beautiful mar. 
ble and granite monuments from rela. 
' tives and friends. Pleasant, dignified 
and very Profitable work. We pay liberal commissions 
Bplendid working outfit absolutely free. Write us today. 
Granite 


Commonwealth Marb 
216 Confederate Ave, Room 261 ATLANTA, GA 








Get this real Feather Bed 












Bere is a istargia which we ere Be. 
ing—s for only $8.95: 30-0, 
bed $9.95: ene 5-lb. pair pillows $1.75. 
\ Rew best ticking. $1000 in 
IBS. Charlotte Bank & Trast Co. as guarantee 
safistacton or q order today or 

write for free catalog 
Sanitary Bedding Co., 18, Charlotte, H.C. 











OOFING“FENCE 


Buy Direct from Factory 
Metal Roofing—Asphalt Roofing—Wire Fence 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Write for our catalog and money saving prices. 
Mailed on request. 
SUPERIOR ROOFING & MFG. CO. 
Dept. 10 Cincinaati, Ohie 


ds FREE 
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The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


The Progressive Farmer 








The Housewife’s Calendar 


sewing, 


ONDAY, October 25.—In 
much time is saved if several similar 
garments are cut and made at the same 
time. 


It is far quicker to make all the 
youngsters’ bloom- 
ers one week and all 
the dresses another 
than to finish the 
clothes for each 
child separately. 
Tuesday, October 
26—A bit of grated 
cheese adds flavor 
to soup, vegetables, 
and other dishes. To 
grate soft yellow 
cheese, force with a spoon through a 
wire sieve. 
Wednesday, October 27.— The little 
children will be enchanted with some 





sary. Roll the steak, fasten with string and 
bake slowly 1% hours. A few strips of bacon 
may be laid across the top. Serve roll hot, 
slicing it across the roll. 

Baked Rice With Cheese.—Four cups cooked 
rice, 4% cup grated yellow cheese, % cup 
chopped pimiento, 134 cups tomato juice, 
2 teaspoons salt, pepper. 

Mix the ingredients well together and pour 
into a baking dish. Cover the top of the 
dish with the pulp left from the tomatoes. 
Jake for 30 minutes in a moderate oven and 
serve hot. 

Baked Rice and Giblets——One cup cooked 
giblets, 2 cups cooked rice, 2 cups gravy, 1 
teaspoon salt, pepper 

Chop the giblets fine, mix them with the 
other ingredients, pour the mixture into a 
greased baking dish and bake for ™ min- 
utes. A little finely chopped celery or green 
pepper may be added if desired. 

Stewed Kidneys and Rice.—Two veal or 5 
lamb kidneys, 1 teaspoon salt, 4% teaspoon 
pepper, 1 oniom chopped, 4 tablespoons but- 
ter, 2 cups cooked rice, 1 cup water, 1 table- 
spoon flour. 

Trim, split, and cook the kidneys for 10 


may be true that clothes do not make the 
man or woman but the feeling of being 
correctly dressed surely adds to one’s 
self-respect and self-confidence. 

Fourth, associate with worth while 
people. Help all you can with church and 
community club work. Others may and 
probably will do better than you at first, 
but keep trying. You will learn to do by 
doing, and find yourself rapidly gaining 
poise and self-confidence. 

Fifth, read good books, papers and 
magazines. Bacon said, “Reading mak- 
eth a full man.” 

Sixth, live a busy, wholesome life. The 
boy or girl who does this is ready to 
meet the ups and downs of life as they 
come with poise and self-confidence. 

MINERVA E. RASH. 








FARM WIVES’ EXPERIENCE | 
LETTERS 




















DRY YOUR BOILED RICE IN THE OVEN 


hooks placed low enough for them to 
hang up their own hats and coats. 

Thursday, October 28.—In cleaning up 
the garden, do not burn the refuse but 
pile it somewhere to rot and make the 
humus needed by the soil. 

Friday, October 29.—If the end of 
thread is dipped in glue and allowed to 
harden, it will be easy to string small 
beads without the use of a needle. 

Saturday, October 30.— The children 
will enjoy collecting the lovely autumn 
leaves. Perhaps they may like to make 
a scrapbook of them, labelling each leaf 
with its name and any information they 
possess concerning the tree from which 
it came, 

Sunday, October 31—No man has a 
right to do as he pleases until he pleases 
to do right. 


FOOD FACTS AND FANCIES 


Combine Rice With Baked and 
Stewed Dishes 


BAKED Steak Stuffed With Rice.—One and 

a half or 2 pounds of round or flank steak, 
1 onion chopped fine, 1 tablespoon fat, 2 ta- 
blespoons catsup or other relish, 2 table- 
spoons gravy, 1 cup cooked rice, 1 tablespoon 
parsley, 1 tablespoon flour. 

Have the steak cut thin. If flank steak is 
used it is well to score it on both sides 
with many diagonal cuts. Spread on the 
steak a stuffing made as follows: Brown 
the finely chopped onion in the fat, stir in 
the flour, the relish and the gravy. Cook 
this mixture until it is thick, then stir in 
the rice and parsley, and add salt if neces; 

















—Photo by U. S. D. A. 
IF YOU WOULD HAVE IT AT ITS BEST 


minutes in boiling water. Cut them in small 
pieces, add the salt, the pepper, and the 
chopped onion and cook them in the fat until 
brown. Place the browned kidneys and onion 
in a baking dish with the cooked rice. Make 
a brown gravy by adding the flour and the 
water to the fat in which the onions and 
kidneys were browned, and pour it over the 
rice and kidneys. Set this dish in a hot oven 
until the mixture is heated through. 


TEENS AND TWENTIES 
Achieving Self-confidence 


THINK the same general rules for 

gaining poise and self-confidence ap- 
ply to city and country boys and girls. 

First, get as good a general education 
as possible. In these days any boy or 
girl with fairly good health can get an 
education if he or she is willing to put 
forth the effort. There are plenty of 
schools where the students are given 
chances to work their way through. In 
this way, very little ready money is re- 
quired and a lot of experience and self- 
reliance is gained. 

Second, acquire and use good manners. 
The real foundation for good manners is 
the Golden Rule. Be polite and courteous 
to everyone every day and you will not 
feel awkward and self-conscious at the 
very time you wish to appear your best. 

Third, be absolutely clean and neat in 
your dress at all times. Always wear 
clothing suitable for the work or play 
you are doing. An old party dress is 
just as much out of place in the kitchen 
as a gingham apron is at a party. It 

















Our Club’s Success and How 
‘We Achieved It 


UR club, the Woman’s Club of Hope 

Hull, Alabama, is a strictly rural 
club of about 30 members. The out- 
standing achievement of our five years 
of club existence is our club or commun- 
ity house. 

When our county’s splendid rural con- 
solidated school system was completed, 
leaving the two-room schoolhouse in our 
community empty, our club, then less 
than a year old, had its great idea: We 
would buy it for a club house. The 
school board coGdperated by giving us 
generous terms. We raised our first 
money by subscriptions from the mem- 
bers and the men of the community, and 
soon had a deed to our building with its 
two acres of land. 

The next four years we lived with one 
idea—to provide adequate furnishings and 
to remodel our building. To this end, we 
gave barbecues and had all sorts of en- 
tertainments in our club house. We put 
on a community exhibit at the state fair 
which won the first prize of $200, besides 
some prizes on individual exhibits. 

Last summer our fund was large 
enough to justify remodeling. The plans 
were generously contributed by one of 
Montgomery's leading architects who 
recognized the importance of a rural 
community center. French doors across 
the entire front were added. Porches 
across the front and one side and a new 
chimney with an _ attractive fireplace 
greatly improved the building. These 
additions, with much fresh paint inside 
and out, completely revolutionized our 
club home. The two rooms had pre- 
viously been thrown together and the 
rear screened off for our kitchen. There 
we have an oil stove, kitchen tables, cabi- 
net, and china and glass to serve 50 peo 
ple. In our club room proper we have 
simple but adequate furnishings, CUT- 
tains, one large and several small rugs, 
tables, chairs, a phonograph, and a piano. 

Our cluh house is a monument not 
only to the enterprising spirit of the club 
members but to the generosity of the 
entire community. It represents love, 
service, and sacrifice. 

MRS. SAMUEL FISHER. 

Montgomery County, Ala. 


FOR HAPPY BABIES | 
If Baby Sucks His Thumb 


“TUST look, my dear, he is sucking his 
little thumb! How perfectly sweet ! 
What looks perfectly sweet to admir- 
ing friends in a three-months-old infant 
may look perfectly stupid in a three 
year-old child, and what seems nature’ 
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own pacifier for the nervous baby may 
be the cause of shame and deformity in 
a growing school child. 


Modern mothers know that this habit, 
if persisted in, may be the cause of de- 
fective development of the jaw with re- 
sulting facial deformity and other trou- 
bles. But to break their own offspring of 
the practice is not a simple task. 

Physicians say that if the baby is old 
enough to suck his thumb, he is old 
enough to be broken of the habit. At 
whatever age the child shows signs of 
developing the tendency, that is the age 
and the hour for thwarting his desire in 
that direction. 

Most common among the methods 
used, is the practice of painting the 
thumb or offending finger with some bit- 
ter substance such as quassia or quinine. 


Another measure which has been found 
successful by some mothers, is the at- 
tachment of a homemade glove or mit 
to the sleeve of the nightgown. Often 
determined little finger feeders will suck 
even through the mit, with diminished 
enjoyment perhaps, but with some sense 
of comfort. 


The most effective method and the 
one that is least irksome to the child is 
the use of a device that will prevent the 
child from bending his arm at the elbow. 
To do this, heavy cardboard may be 
wrapped around the elbow and held in 
place by a bandage. The elbow should 
be padded with cotton. 

Whatever means are used, the im- 
portant thing is to begin early to break 
the habit. 


A GAME TO PLAY 
Water and Cracker Race 


LACE an ordinary tumbler filled with 
water on a table and at the oppo- 
site side a large, dry soda cracker. Select 
two persons and seat one in front of the 
tumbler and the other in front of the 














Give the one who is to drink 
the water a teaspoon and let him try to 
drink the water with the spoon, one 
spoonful at a time, before the other can 
eat the cracker. 


cracker. 





TAILORED FINISHES 











Mitered Corners 


ITERED corners are used for wide 
hems to avoid bulkiness. Turn the 
hem in the ordinary way and crease. Cut 
a triangular piece from the corner of the 
material leaving a small seam allowance. 
(Fig. 1.) Turn the seam allowance of one 
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side of the hem at the corner and lap on 


the other. (Fig. 2.) Baste the hems in 
place. Hem the miter by hand without 
catching the stitches through to the right 
side. (Fig. 3.) Figure 4 shows right side 
finished. 
MRS. DORA RUSSELL BARNES. 
Clothing Specialist, Extension Service, 
A. and M. College, College Station, Tex. 
Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a 
series of articles by Mrs. Barnes on “Tail 


ored Finishes.” The third, “Pockets,” 
will appear week after next, é 








Our Pattern Department 





























2675—Afternoon Frock.—The pattern cuts 
in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 3% re- 
quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 32-inch contrasting. 
74—Dainty Junior Frock.—The pattern 
cuts in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years, Size 8 requires 2% yards of 
32- or 36-inch material. 
%31—Junior Frock.—The pattern cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. Size 
% requires 1% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial with % yard of 27-inch con- 
trasting. 
Embroidery pattern 704 (blue or 
yellow) is 15 cents extra. 
Price of each pattern, 20 cents. 
of coin (coin preferred). 


2825—Coat Frock.—The 


pattern cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
and % inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 35% yards of 44-inch ma- 
terial. 

2827—Frock With Shirring or Smocking.— 
The pattern cuts in sizes 16 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure, Size 36 requizes 3% yards 
of 40-inch material. 

2828—Simulates the Two-piece Mode.—The 
pattern cuts in sizes 16, 18 years, 
%, 38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size % requires 3% yards 
of 40-inch material. 


Two patterns ordered at one time, 30 cents; stamps 
Write your name and address plainly on your order sheet, 


ing sure to state number and size of pattern wanted. 


Our new “Fall Fashion Book” 
afternoon 


_ Picture dressmaking lessons. 
epartment, The Progressive Farmer. 
———- ees 


contains hundreds of styles—styles for morning, 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
Send 15 cents now for your copy. Address Pattern 


It contains embroidery designs 
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BAKE DAY WORRY 





There is nothing to worry about when you use Calumet. 


Select any reliable reci 
oy and mix the in 


ou wish—then, go right ahe 
a with full eee = 


be rewarded with the most delicious bakings anyone can make. 


CALUMET 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


is the best insurance you can obtain against 
bake day failure and waste. It givesyoudouble 


protection because it is double acting. It contains 
two leavening units— ‘ 
one begins to work when 
the dough is mixed, the 
other waits for the heat of 
the oven, then both units 
work together. Leavening 


action begins when it 
should and doesn’t stop un- 
til bakings are perfectly raised— 
light, tender and delicious.Try it. 
See how delightful and how 


economical it is to use. 


DOUBLE 
ACTING 

















SALES 2%, TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 








Stoves! 


BARGAI N CATALOG FREE 


. 30 Days’ Free Trial—Save 15 to 34 
EASY TERMS 
Ranges, Heaters, Cookers 
"PF Buy direct. Save money. 97 
ou 0 


wood or coal. Quick service and 
low freight rates from Louisville. 
v Bargain Prices before buy- 
ae protects 














— 
Lakeland’s Famous 
Farm "huthority 


“Bill” Gomme is the best 
posted man on farming topics 


in this section of Florida. 


What Gomme says goes— 
and he will gladly answer the 
many things you want to 
know about Florida farming 
and the Lakeland district in 


particular. 


Write “Bill’’ Gomme, care 
of— 


‘m Jakeland, 


301 Grange 9h Lalotoed, Se 





wants 


Everybody THe BAT 


the world's wt monery eer 0 and now for the first time you 
don’t have to pay $2. book. You can read it Free in 
the Pathfinder, the wb wolleble home weekly published at the 
Nation’ : Capital. From the beginning The rey makes you 
throb with end the end you get 
climax. It is full of thritis, al- 
situations and revelations. 
Millions of people have seen 
it on the stage or screen 
and have sat spellbound. 
Now you get it 1 serial 
fe att we eS rill anges 
ory than as a play or movie, 
Pathinder is loaded down every week 
with world news and pictures, stories, informing edi- 
torials, travel articles, puzzles, humor and miscellany. 
You get the Pathfinder on trial every week, 13 big issues 
including The Bat, for only 15 cts.—a bigger bargain than 
a new Fordat halfprice. The Bat begins Oct. 30. Send rnow 
ivte 15 cts. ong fe for ge" Pons 13 Samy \y 


Bu 


NEW LAMP 


300 Candle Power 4 
Greatest Light 
Improvement of Age 










the most unex pected 
most unbelievable 

Mys- 
tery 
























An amazing invention! — 
less than the cost of a good _ 


oil lamp every home can now 
have anabundance of brilliant, 


cheerful, white light. 20 times 
are toms than wick ~~ Beats 


electricity or r bright- 
ness, economy an S Po salty of light. 
Gives light as bright 2 $s daylight. 


Soft, mellow, on eyes, a 
FREE 1 ‘ik, No smoke, odor. No 
pid = and chimneys to clean. a 
4 to operate. Greatest advancement 
simp lighting of the century. Low ee Sn Guaran- 
toed Table Lamps, Wall, Hanging Lamps and 


FREE HOME TRIAL 


obligation. Try it 30 
Hoth, Os Tar a ed ti 
al‘ 


send for. this 
and Special Price Ofte: 
WRITE TopAvi 


introduce this light 
Ask for big, attractive, aon, Gescrtp» 
tive Cata from a 
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» Why 


do they give 
longer wear? 


FINCK 


7 RED-DARN 


OVERALLS 


You will always recognize 
Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls 
by the red diagonal bar 
on the poc' 





Simply because they are made of extra strong denim, are 
cut large and roomy to avoid unnecessary strain—and are 


reinforced where the hardest wear comes. 


Here are the 


16 outstanding features of Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls. 


Cut extra large in seat and thigh. 
High waist line—affording full 
protection. Full, roomy legs. Bib 
cut extra wide and high. Wide 
bottoms—can be easily pulled over 
shoes. Adjustable deep cuff. Reg- 
ular pant fly. Dust-proof, per- 
fect-fitting collar. Extra large, 


reinforced, double hip-pockets. 
Oversize, flexible buttons. Wide, 
comfortable suspenders. Extra 
wide suspender-slide with self-lock- 
ing loop. Extra-large, lined double 
pocket for watch, pencil and memo 
book. Handy rule pocket. Rein- 
forcements everywhere. 


We guarantee and will replace any garment that does net give entire satisfaction. 


GET A 


rm FREE 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us his name and we will mail you a 
pair of Finck’s Red-Bar Overalls free 
of charge as soon as we secure his 
order— or send $2 today for sample 
pair, stating size. 








W. M. FINCK & CO. 


DALTON, GA. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Seattle, 


Dallas, Texas 
Wash. 


VW, «Wear Like®, 
Dig bi $e 
my tl S NOS*® & 

2 











Our Advertisements 











Guaranteed Reliable says, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro 
gressive Farmer,”’ and will report any unsat- 
isfactory transaction to us within thirty 
G ESSIVE cave irom date of ore, we will refund cost yesee of article 
purchase (not to exccer an aggregate of $1,( on any one 
IT ARMER advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
a sentation im our advertising columns We cannot 
try to adjffst triffing disputes between reliable 
business houses and their patrons, however; nor 
does this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because 
buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


WE GUARANTEE 
vertisements 
vertisers and 


Farmer ad- 
writing ad- 
subscriber 


Progressive 
RELIABLE, If in 
ordering goods the 

















Sale 


ees gold effect 
, ease guaranteed 
25 years. Richly 
engraved. Adjusted 
for accuracy. Back- 
el by million dol- 
lar tactory 

SEND NO MONEY 
Pay postman Sale 
price, $3.87, and 
postage on arrival 
Waldemar chain 
and knife FREE 
Money back guar- 
anteed 

BRADLEY, N-388, 

Newton, Mass. 















The LANE. a sturdy, 
dependable Saw 
Mill at a low price. For 
Steam or Tractor power. 
Portable, fast, convenient. 


Accurate saw- 
émg guaranteed. Other woodworking ma- 





ery. Send for description and prices. 
Manufacturing Co.. Montpe . ve 
Distributed by 
Dillion Supply Company, Raleigh. N. S 








$33-TRASAW-$33 


Will tit any Tractor 
Comes set up ready to at 







tach. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re 
‘unded. Is also equipped for use of grinding 

tools. Has clearance for ripping and cutting 

up lumber All Steel, po wood parts. 5 years of sguc- 
ces Order original Trasaw or send for catalog 


F. G. BALDWIN, MILTON, N. C. 


(TERRACE YOUR LAND WITH THE WATER Level) 














G 
The Water Level Is Used For: : — 

I Terracing & Draining t " 

2 Running Cotton Rows . 2 Easily Operated 

3 Comstracton Werk N 3 Accurate 

4 Locating krigation Lins fy 4 Dependable 

S Landscape Work E SE hp ont 

6 General Leveling ft 6 Semple & Practical 
D 





Write Terracing Level Co. Memphis, Tenn. For Prices. 


Farm In The South For Profit 


Union County in the heart of the Pied- 
mont section of South Carolina, offers fer- 
tile farm lands at $25.00 to $100.00 an acre. 
Ten months growing season, ample rain- 
fall, ideal climate, accessible markets, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write the 


Union Chamber of Commerce, Union, S. C. 
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Says Judge Charles E. Hughes— 


To the Farm Boys of America; 


In this country, opportunity lies at 


hand everywhere. 


The way to win success is to, study your particu. 


lar job, know all about it, and then do your best every time with 


out shirking. 
Geserved rewards. 


This will make every effort worth while and secure 


Hon. Charles Evans Hughes has been Chief Justice of the United States Supreme 


Court, Secretary of State, and Republican nominee for President. 
by a life of distinguished service the message he 


cess Talk” will be by Edward W. Bok. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service 


He has exemplified 


sends our boys. Next week’s “Suc- 


Copyright 1926 by Clarence Poe.) 








Next Week 
F COURSE every one of you know 
as well as I do what it is—Halloween. 
We all guessed it. What | started to 
say was, don’t let the spooks get you and 
, keep out of the way 
of all black cats. 

I also wanted to 
tell you about our 
young folks’ page. 
Next week is go- 
ing to be an issue 
especially for 
mother, so we won't 
have a regular de- 
partment. But tell 
mother you watt 
to help in making 
some of those 
Christmas toys for 
which plans are go- 
ing to be given in 
next week's issue. 
Christmas isn't far 
away you know. 





| We'll be back with you week after next 








with a big 4-H Club page. 
UNCLE P. F. 


Likes to Raise Livestock 

\M a seven-year-old farm boy. I go 

to school and am in the third grade. I 
like to work on the farm, but most of all 
I like to raise livestock. I have six hogs, 


two cows, and some chickens all my 
own. How many of you spend your 
money? Ido. I pay for all my clothes 


and save the rest to go to school 
If you boys want to make money get 
you a good sow and watch your money 


grow. Always be kind to all animals 
and see how they will love you. 
My daddy takes The Progressive 


Farmer and fT like to read the letters from 
the girls and boys. CLAUDE SWAIN. 
Brunswick County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—Claude, you’re a hus- 
tler to be just seven years old and in the 
third grade. Tell us more about your 
hogs. 


Spying on the Yellow Jackets 
($1 Prize Letter) 
NE day my brother and I met a col- 
ored man who had been cutting 
posts in the woods and had gotten into a 
yellow jacket nest. We asked him where 
it was and one day we took an ax, 
shovel, bee smoker, gloves, and veil and 
went and dug it up. It was in an old 
pine tree that had fallen and was very 
rotten. It was built like a brown wasp 
nest and had four stories to it. 
We found a yellow jacket queen which 


was larger than a queen bee and about 
four times as large as a yellow jacket. 
We found yellow jackets of all sizes 
from the egg to grown yellow jackets 
just cutting out of the cell. They had 
no food stored away but were busy bring- 
ing in food and feeding the little ones. 
3rother sent the queen to one of his 
friends as a joke. He has lots of bees 
and is very much interested in them. I 
don’t know whether his friend thought it 
was a queen bee or not. 
JOYCE EATON. 

Edgecombe County, N. C. 

Uncle P. F. Says—Joyce, we enjoyed ev- 
ery bit of your letter. Write us again. 
Who else has had such unusually inter- 
esting experiences with insects or ani- 
mals? 


How Tenant Farmers Become 


Landowners 
HERE is one word which tells the 
story of how a tenant can own his 
own home and that is, “thrift.” Many of 


us wonder why Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith 
can own their own farms. But here the 
whole secret is revealed. It is all in 
knowing how to make money and saving 
it after you make it. 

\s a farmer you should keep the very 
best literature on farming. There are 
several good farm papers, most especially 
The Progressive Farmer. You hardly 
ever visit a first class farmer's home 
without finding that his library contains 
some daily, weekly or monthly farm 
paper. GERTRUDE PARNELL. 

Wake County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—You know the adage, 
Gertrude, “A dollar saved is a dollar 
made.” And while we must first be able 
to earn, we will never get very far unless 
we are able to save regularly something 
from our earnings. 


Started College Fund 


AM a 13-year-old school girl and I 

have three sisters and two brothers. 
We live on a 10-acre farm. I am in the 
seventh grade, my sisters and brothers 
are in the eighth and ninth grades. Ev 
ery spring we all help plant corn and po 
tatoes and help hoe them. 

I can pick a banjo. During my vaca- 
tion I made some money picking it. 
haven't decided what to do with it yet 
so I put it in the bank. I think | shall 
save it and add more to it to help pay 
my way through college. 

MABEL MURPHY. 

Burke County, N. C. 


Uncle P. F. Says—You couldn’t put your 
money to better use, Mabel, than to use 
it to get a college education. 
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Future Livestock Leaders 


Virginia Boys and Girls Who Distinguished Selves at Fair 


NE of the most hopeful things in 

Southern agriculture is the large 

number of boys and girls who are 
preparing themselves for leadership in 
some special line of activity. 

The Progressive Farmer is especially 
interested in the boys’ and girls’ pig clubs 
and calf clubs. We are especially inter- 
ested in these because the South needs 
more livestock, and in order to get it we 
must early train boys and girls to be 
livestock-minded and to become enthus- 
jasts about beautiful animals and their 
proper care. More intelligence is required 
in handling livestock than in handling 
crops, and so we shall breed a better rural 
population by encouraging livestock de- 
velopment and training boys and girls 
for this work. 

One of the outstanding features of the 
Virginia State Fair was the remarkable 
group of exhibits by boys’ and girls’ 
clubs. In the table below we are giving 
the counties and the names of boys and 
girls who distinguished themselves—and 
we take off our hats to these future lead- 
ing stockmen and dairymen of Old Vir- 
ginia. 

In this table “A” stands for Angus, 
“H” for Hereford, “S” for Shorthorn, 
“Hol” for Holstein, “G” for Guernsey, 
“J” for Jersey, “D” for Duroc Jersey, 
“P” for Poland China and “B” for Berk- 
shire, and in each case the figure follow- 
ing the letter or initial indicates the rank 
of the boy or girl in some classification 
of his particular breed. For example 
under Duroc Jerseys there are senior 
boars and junior boars, senior sows and 
junior sows, but we cannot give the full 
information. However, the figure “DI” 
means the boy or girl won first prize in 
some one of these Duroc classifications, 
etc., etc. 


Augusta.—Ralph Groves, A 13. Clarence 
Groves, A 16. Roger Coiner, A 18. Clay 
Wright, A 2%. Marvin Rankin, H 18, Charles 
Hawpe, H 25. Claude Harper, S 6. Paul 
Groves, S 19. Harry Hamilton, S 21. Carl 
Coiner, A 22. Thomas Hawpe, H 9. Cora 


Boyles, S 9. Carol Groves, S 2%. J. N. Jack- 
son, G 2. J. N. Jackson, Jr., G 2. Elizabeth 
Jackson, G 3. Edward Coiner G 5, Edward 
Coiner, G 3: Wesley Coiner, G 8 Wesley 
Coiner, G 1. Annie Coiner, G 9. Katheryn 
Jackson, G 4. 

Bland.—William Newberry, A 10, H 12. EI- 
nor Newberry, H 21. Jasper Newberry, H 32. 


Chesterfield.—Mabel McKessson, G1. Elmer 
McKesson, G 15. George McKesson, G 16. 
Giles —Martin Snidow, All, H 23. Frank 


Snidow, H 28. Frank Snidow, S 17. Harvey 
Snidow, H 34. Ernest Reynolds, H 35. Mc- 
Ghee Smith, S 3, S 13. Frank Bowles, S 16, 
$ 22. Jr. Johnson, S 25. Chapman Straley, 
S 32, S 37. Haven Hoge, Jr., S #. 
Goochland.—Frances Ligon, B 2. 


Henrico.—Helen Drinker, Hol. 1. 
tall, Hol. 2. Aubrey Hedrick, Hol. 3, Leslie 
Nuttall, Hol. 5, Hol. 5. Gertrude Drinker, 
Hol. 6. Ernest Lipford, Hol. 8, Hol. 1. Wil- 
ber Hendrick, Hol. 7. Roy Putz, Hol. 8. Ray- 
mond Dean, Hol. 9. Robert Putz, Hol. 10. 
John Mistr, G 7. H. D. Bowsher, D 1. 

King George—T. E. Lee, Jr., Hol. 4, D 5. 
George Davies, Hol. 11. Edwin Foster, Hol. 9. 
S. P. Marshaii, Jr., Hol. 10. Robert Bullard, 


Floyd Nut- 


Hol. 12, D 1, D 4. S. B. Welch, Hol. 13. 
Christine Lee, Hol. 2, D 9. Robert Cleek, 
Hol. 4. Sam Redding, Hol. 6. Elmer Mullen, 


J 6. Woodrow Cleek, D 2. Willie Payne, D 2. 
Linwood Payne, D 3. Aubrey Brown, D 2. 
Nelson Brown, D 6. Clifford Redding, D 7, 
D3. Bell B. Garnett, D 8. Joe Billingsley, 
P 1. Hoody Payne, P 3. 

Loudon.—Ben Hickman, A 3, A 31. R. A. 
Rucker, Jr, A6. Katheryn Steele, A 15, A 29. 
James McCarty, A 17. George Hickman, A 24. 
Edgar Steele, A 25, H 20. Holmes Thomas, 

15, Thomas Slater, H 13. Willard McKin- 
Rey, H 19. Clinton Saffier, S 2. B. A. Buck- 
ner, S 11. 

Montgomery.—Jane Shelburne, A 2. James 
Shelburne, A 4, H 6. Russell Smith, A 8. 
Claude Shelburne, A 20, H 10. Roy Thomp- 
son, H 14, H 27. Mac Crisman, H 29. 

Mecklenburg.—Marshall Blue, G 4. Hattie 

ae Kiser, G 6. Mabel Gordon, G 1, G 11. 
M. W . Smith, Jr., G 14. John Kiser, G. Rob- 
ert Kiser, G. Montague Puryear, G 6. 

Pulaski—Archie Trail, A 36. John Thomp- 
fon, H 3, S 4. Alfred Tabok, H 11. Nancy 


Cecil, H 22. Robert Copenhaver, H 26. Mau- 
tice Vaughn, H 33. Jack Cecil, S 5. 
Ratliff, S 14, 
Smith, S 23, 


Charles 


John Kent, S 20. Garland 


Princess Ann.—Melvin Gimbert, P 3, P 2. 
Curtis Mask, D 10. 

Rockingham.—Victor Myers, Hol. 11, Hol. 
14, Hol. 3. Katherine Wampler, D 3. Luch 
Maddox, D 4. Elizabeth Wampler, D 5. 


Charles Wampler, Jr.. D 1. Walter Maddox, 

D 2. Carpenter Earman, P 1. 
Shenandoah.—Merville Fraville, A 12, S 29, S. 

Lewis Zerkle, S 27, S, A 14 Paul Lamma, 


S$ 12. Carrol Lamma, S 28. Fred Bowman, 
P 5, Rodney Dedawich, P 6. Everett Mord- 
ard, B 1. 


Smythe,—Thomas 
Frye Cole, A 21, H 5. 
Ernest Pruitt, H 1. 
Everett Pruitt, H 24. 
Clay Eller, S 0, S 33. 
Jack Eller, S 36. 

Spottsylvania.—Emma Morrison, G 13. 
G. Dickinson, G. Susan Dickinson, J 1. 
lor Dickinson, J 2, J 2. 


Anderson, A 5. John 
Joe Eller, A 30, H 31. 
Robert Anderson, H 4. 
Woodrow Pruitt, S 1. 
Evelyn Eller, S 31. 


W. 
Tay- 
Lindsey Dickinson, 


J 3. Carlton McGhee, J 4. Garnett Mason, 
J 5. Ruth Altman, J 7, J 7. Blanch Altman, 
J 3. Emerson Altman, J 4, D1. Noel Alt- 
man, J 5. Helen Altman, J 6. Carrie Alt- 


man, J 8. Loyde Altman, J 9. Robert James, 
am = & 

Stafford.—Hampton Simpson, G 
Beech, G 12. Calvin Beech, G 2, 
Musontie, G 5. Eloise Brooks, J 1. 
vin- Bowling, P 1. W. Lee Wamsley, 
P2P4 

Warren.—Susie Bierer, A 1, S 7, S. 
Sowers, A 9. Henry Downing, A 23. Marvin 
Groves, A 32, A 34. Milton Groves, A_ 33, 
A 35. Mildred Leach, H 2. Robert Leach, 
H 7, H 16. Kenneth Simpson, H 17. Robert 
Sowers, H 30. Billie Bierer, S 8. S. Rudasill, 
S 24. Giles Downing, S. Roberta Earle, S. 


The following teams were winners in the 
State Livestock Judging Contest: 

First prize winning team, from Montgom- 
ery County: Roy Thompson, Mac Chrisman, 
and Jake Shelburne. 

Second prize winning team, from Rocking- 
ham County: Paul Garst, Victor Myers, and 
Leonard Myers, 

Third prize winning team, from Rocking- 
ham County: Roscoe Moore, Kerr Laird, and 
Robert Mohler. 

Fourth prize winning team, from Rappa- 
hannock County: Downing Wood, Ned Jones, 
and Thomas Williams. 


10. Alice 
Katheryn 
W. Cal- 
P 2, 


Henry 


Fifth prize winning team, from Augusta 
County: Robert McChesney, Ralph Arey, and 
Galen Graun. 


Sixth prize winning team, from Giles Coun- 
ty: Edwin Givens, Ernest Reynolds, and Ross 
Reynolds. 

Seventh prize winning team, from Warren 
County: Robert Leache, Mildred Leache, and 
Henry Downing. 
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The Cardinal Redbird 


UR three redbirds—the cardinals, the 

scarlet tanager and the summer tana- 
ger—seem almost like a bit of tropical 
color in our woods and thickets. 

The Cardinal, slightly smaller than a 
robin and quite stockily built, has bright, 
rosy red plumage, an erect, conspicuous 
crest; and a large, red beak set off by 
grayish black feathers. The cardinal is 
a “grosbeak,” a fitting name, as the beak 
is great and strong enough to crush and 
crack hard seed shells and grains. He is 
resident throughout our Southern States. 

The cardinal is most attentive to his 
dove-gray mate, feeding her and singing 
to her while she sits on her three or four 
eggs, which are bluish-white, mottled 
with brown. He is an aggressive de- 
fender of his nest and will attack any in- 
truder. While the motherbird hatches a 
second brood, Mr. Daddy Cardinal cares 
for the first babies—and is a regular 
“fussy old maid” about it. Sometimes 
the whole family remain together in 
flocks throughout the winter. 

The cardinal feeds on berries, weed 
seeds, and a few scattered kernels of 
corn and other grain. He also eats boll 
weevils, codling moths, grubs, and worms, 

In past years thousands of cardinals 
were caught and sold as cage birds, but 
they do not do well in captivity. Caging 
them is now prohibited by law in most 
states. 

CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN, 


its a very green farmer who doesn’t 
know the value of a green cover crop 
on his land in winter. 
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Cookie-cutting animals 
Bright and shiny new, 

Make tasty treats for children 

With the set we'll send to you. 


© ue only cost is 15¢ for packing 
and postage. With each set we will 
enclose free the new Davis “Book of 
Tempting Recipes.” Use coupon below. 


It’s to acquaint you with the treats so 
easily made with Davis Baking Powder. 
Crisp cookies, light-as-a-feather biscuits, 
golden brown waffles—all your baking 
comes out right when you use Davis. 
You pay less for Davis and -you use less. 
Bake it BEST with Davis. 


Only one set of Cookie Cutters can be sent to 
a family. This offer expires July 1st, 1927. 







Bake it BEST with 


BAKING 
POWDER 
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close 15c to 


PRINT plainly! 


Please send Cookie Cutters 
and “Tempting Recipes.”’ 1 en- 


State....... 


R. B. DAVIS CO. 
Dept. O-10 
Hoboken, N. J. 


cover mailing costs. 











Tomatoes 
in 100 days 


4S Days Earlier Than Bonny Best 
15 Days Earlier Than Burbank 


NEW GREGORY TOMATO 
Bright Red — Solid - Mild 
By forcing, it is possible to produce fully 
developed New Gregory Tomatoes 


days. Tremendous 


Easy to peel. 


We've only a limited 


ORDER TODAY. 
J. J. H. GREGORY & SON, INC. 


35 Elm Street, 


GREGORY'S 


A good s 
Try a packet this year! 50c, postpaid, or 3 pkts. $1.00. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Live News from North Carolina County Agents 


ALIFAX County.—lI put on a good- 
Hive exhibit at the Enfield Fair, us- 

ing cotton for examples. Two stalks 
of real good cotton of medium size, well 
fruited, were shown as the result of good 
seed, good fertilization, and proper work. 
Two stalks, very small (only 12 inches 
tall) were shown with eight bolls each to 
illustrate the heavy fruiting powers bred 
into the seed and the result of good seed, 
even when the plants did not have fertil- 
ity necessary to produce big crops. In 
contrast, were shown two very tall, leggy 
stalks with only seven bolls each, which 
showed the poor crop from poor seed al- 
though they had plenty of fertilizer as 
indicated by the size of the plants.—W. 
O. Davis. 

*“* * 

Chowan County.—Usually I advise the 
sowing of pastures, but in several cases 
recently I did not feel that good, high 
priced seed should be sowed on poor land 
and advised a better culture method to 
improve the land before seeding the pas- 
ture.. I.found one farmer who had been 
advised to sow Johnson grass for pas- 
ture, but he had waited for me before 
taking the advice. I told the farmer to 
get his gun and shoot the next one who 
advised the seeding of Johnson grass.— 
N. K. Rowell. 

4 2 

Hertford County.—Two cotton fertili- 
zer demonstrations, where nitrate of soda 
was used at the rate of 200 pounds per 
acre, were harvested. At Union, the plot 
that received the soda yielded 950 pounds 
per acre, while the plot that received no 
soda yielded 1,120 pounds. At Harrells- 
ville, the plot receiving soda yielded 1,080 
pounds, while the plot receiving no soda 


yielded 960 pounds. These results cover 
the first picking only. In a variety test 
near Ahoskie the unimproved local strains 
averaged 286 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, as against 450 pounds for the pedi- 
greed strains of cotton. This was also 
for the first picking. Mexican No. 6 led 
all strains with a yield of 470 pounds.— 
C. A. Rose. 
* * * 

Beaufort County—Our county farm 
exhibit at the Roanoke Fair at Williams- 
ton took first premium, $100.—E. P. 
Welch. 

** * 

Anson County—A carload of feeder 
cattle has been ordered for one of our 
farmers.—J. W. Cameron. 

*_ * * 

Chatham County.—Fourteen dairy cows 
and two registered Jersey bulls have been 
placed in one community during the last 
six weeks.—N. C. Shiver. 


* * * 
Franklin County—Mr. Curran came 
this week and advised two farmers on the 


marketing of pine lumber. The lumber 
company at Spring Hope offered $20 per 
thousand delivered to the mill, netting 
the farmers around $10 stumpage. We 
plan to move this timber during the fall. 
— .H. Harris. 

* * * 

Granville County.—Five cars of dem- 
onstration-fed hogs were shipped coop- 
eratively on Thursday, September 30.— 
J. H. Blackwell. 

* * * 

Montgomery County.— By checking 
four soybean demonstrations it was 
found that in every case they are making 


a better cash crop than cotton, One 
farmer harvested three tons from one 
acre, and refused $30 per ton, making a 
total of $105 per acre. A colored farmer 
had one-half acre with a total production 
cost of $8. He has been offered $50 for 
his crop in the field. He says his half- 
acre plot of soybeans is worth more to 
him than his best acre of cotton.—Oliver 
R. Carrithers. 
*_* * 

Lee County.—Fifteen tons out of a 
carload of lime will be used on five acres 
of land that will be seeded to alfalfa this 
fall and the balance will be used on 
wheat.—E. O. McMahan. 

** * 

Richmond County.—With the slump in 
cotton prices the county agent has found 
himself “swamped” with requests for 
Abruzzi rye, Fulghum oats, beardless 
barley, vetch, wheat, clover, Austrian 
field peas, and other fall sowed 
crop seeds. I am losing no opportunity 
of encouraging the sowing of winter 
crops now; carpet grass, lespedeza, dallis 
grass, and other grasses next spring for 
pasturage; and then again next year cow- 
peas, soybeans, velvet beans, and other 
food and feed crops until it hurts. This 
is the only way out of the distressing sit- 
uation, as I see it at this time.—J. L. 
Dove. 

** * 

Stanly County—In a culling demon- 
stration six weeks ago, 83 hens were re- 
moved from a flock of 175, leaving 92 
good healthy hens. The house was also 
cleaned up and the hens treated for lice. 
This owner was getting from 175 hens 
before they were culled around 30 eggs 
per day, but the 92 that were left the next 


day gave him 38 eggs. In 15 duys they 
had moved up to 00 eggs per day. lhey 
held this for three weeks, until they went 
into molt. Even in molt he is securing 
an average of 38 eggs per day. People 
generally have no idea how much is lost 
in boarding and housing poor layers.— 
O. H. Phillips. 
* * * 

Randolph County.—Terrace demonstra- 
tions were given recently on four differ- 
ent farms for a total of 11,000 feet of ter- 
racing. Far more of this work is needed 
than I can possibly look after. At the 
same time it is the basic thing to do as 
we cannot hope to improve our land un- 
til we can keep it from washing.—E, S. 
Millsaps, Jr. 

** * 

Guilford County—We planted three 
plots of corn in six-foot rows. One was 
planted in corn alone and two with soy- 
beans between the rows of corn, Mam- 
moth Yellow in one and Laredo in the 
other. The Laredo made a better stand, 
more vines and seemingly more seed. The 
main point is that under adverse condi- 
tions existing when these were planted, 
the Laredo will give better results.—J. I. 
Wagoner. 

** * 

Davidson County.—Liming legumes was 
recently tested on Cecil clay and Iredell 
sandy loam soils, the Cecil clay showing 
better results from liming. Two plots 
were limed and two unlimed. All plots 
received 8-3-3 fertilizer at the rate of 
300 pounds per acre and were seeded in 
May to Mammoth Yellow soybeans. On 
the Iredell loam the limed plot yielded 
3,128 pounds of hay, the unlimed 2,656— 
a difference of 472 pounds; on the Cecil 
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Makes Hens Lay 
Full Time 


50 hens or 2000, it’s all the same to Tux- 
edo Eggmash. If your hens have laying 
capacity, Tuxedo brings out the eggs ina 
Seasons don’t stop them. 
Tuxedo-fed birds usually lay as steadily in 
mid-winter as in summer. Many produce 
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Eggmash. It’s just a scientific mixture of 
all food elements necessary to produce 
No stimulants. No tankage. No 
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GLo-BEN 


$2.25 


Promptness Increases Profits 


F you want to save money 

by saving time, rely on 
a Westclox timepiece. Big 
Ben, with luminous dial, tells 
time in the dark as well as in 
daylight. His hands and nu- 
merals are covered with ra- 
dium composition. 

Like all other Westclox, 
Big Ben is thoroughly trust- 
worthy. You can depend on 
him. The name “Westclox” 
on the dial is your assurance 
of good time-keeping. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY, LASALLE, ILLINOIS, U.S. A. 
Factory: Peru, Illinois. Ix Canada: Western Clock Co., Limited, Peterborough, Ont. 








Bic Ben, 
Luminous 


$4.50 


He faithfully measures 
out the sleeping hours and 
calls you punctually in the 
morning. Daytimes, he 
serves in the kitchen or 
living room—reminds you 
promptly of everything you 
have to do. 

Glo- Ben, the Westclox 
watch with luminous 
night time dial, is for your 
pocket; tells accurate time 
night and day, wherever 
you are. 
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clay the limed plot gave 4,816 pounds of 
hay and the unlimed 3,880—a difference 
of 936 pounds.—C. A. Sheffield. 

* * * 

Alexander County.—One of our dairy 
farmers had been under the impression 
for some ‘time that his average produc- 
tion was too low, but it was hard to tell 
which cows were boarders. He bought a 
milk scale and a month later sold two 
cows for beef. Others will be sold the 
same way. The owner says he has lost 
money by not keeping records all the 
time—D. H. Osborne. 

* * * 

Cleveland County.—Cleveland County 
Fair had a fine agricultural exhibit, con- 
sisting of six community booths, and all 
the individual exhibits we could display 
in a building 150 feet long. Eight corn 
club boys exhibited in competition with 
122 other exhibits of corn and won 3 
firsts, 2 seconds, and 1 third, leaving only 
2 firsts, 3 seconds, and 4 thirds to be 
placed on the 122 other exhibits. The pig 
club boys won every premium offered in 
the Poland-China class——Alvin Hardin. 

*~ * * 

Caldwell County.—Caldwell - livestock 
exhibits at the Catawba County Fair at 
Hickory won in every class. The cattle 
won 30 first prizes, 19 second prizes, and 
8 third prizes. The poultry won 6 firsts, 
3 seconds, and 3 thirds. H. P. Robinson’s 
three-year Jersey bull was made grand 
champion at the fair—P. M. Hendricks. 

* * * 

Buncombe County.—A week was spent 
in eradicating bitterweed in three loca- 
tions in Asheville, to prevent the spread 
of this weed over the dairy pastures of 
the county. It would be wise for all 
agents to keep a close lookout for this 
pest—J. R. Brown, Asst. Agent. 

* * * 

Avery County.—The farmers are gath- 
ering and storing a very large crop of 
apples. Many storage houses are too 
small to hold the crop, and several farm- 
ers are building new ones.—C. B. Baird. 

* * * 

Jackson County.—Eleven of the cows 
from the Sylva dairy were shipped to 
Raleigh Saturday. They were grade Hol- 
steins and will be replaced by Jerseys. 
Sylva demands high testing milk. The 
new manager of the dairy is making it 
pay extra well.—C. W. Tilson. 

* * * 

McDowell County —J. R. Sams, coun- 
ty agent at large, says: “The acre (pas- 
ture) demonstration on Mr. Tate’s farm is 
worth the county agent’s salary to Mc- 
Dowell County for several years, if only 
the farmers of the county will visit Mr. 
Tate’s farm and see what is being done. 
That is one of the best demonstrations 
of pasture work I have ever seen.”—W. 
E. Smarr. ; 
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What South Carolina County 


Agents Are Doing 


ERTILE Soils Profitable-—S. M. Rice 

in the Lykesland section not only ter- 
raced his land well last spring, but pre- 
Pared it well and then applied around 10 
tons per acre of compost from cattle fed 
last spring, He is picking around a bale 
of cotton per acre. Where he did not use 
compost, he plowed under rye in the 
spring. This too has made quite a no- 
ticeable difference in the yield per acre. 
Quite a few other farmers are having 
similar results from green manuring 


Crops and compost.—J. R. Cl ich- 
land County. j ee ae 


*x * * 
Good Money From Honey.—The late 
summer honey flow has been good. Bees 
are proving profitable on many farms. 
ames A. Cox has sold more than $300 
Worth of honey from 30 colonies and has 
mee amount of honey on hand.—sS. 
- Byars, Anderson County. 
* * * 
gnneress With. Hogs and Cows.—To 
7 J. B. Clowney has sold $389 worth 
bigs and shoats, and has four brood 
Sows that will soon farrow. The only 
Money he put out was $40 for a brood 


sow, and $40 for feed. Mr. Clowney has 
a 2% acre alfalfa pasture which has 
aided him very much in making money 
from his brood sows. In addition to 
grazing the alfalfa by his hogs, he cut 
from one acre at one cutting five good 
loads of hay. He also recently sold for 
$90, six calves that were only 4 to 10 
weeks old. Mr. Clowney is naturally very 
much pleased to be getting this cash 
from livestock when cotton is bringing 
so low a price.—R. H. Lemmon, Fair- 
field County. 
. * * * 

Sheep For Abbeville—About 18 Abbe- 
ville County sheep growers recently met 
in Abbeville. We spent the entire morn- 
ing in round table discussion. These men 
own about 700 head of sheep, and are in- 
tensely interested in increasing their prof- 
its. They use good rams and with one 
exception are docking and castrating 
their lambs. They agreed at this meet- 
ing to adopt one breed of rams, so as to 
make exchanges and avoid outside pur- 
chases for several years. They also agreed 
that they would ship two carloads of 
lambs next spring, one car of the earliest 
lambs and one of the later ones.—E. G. 


Godbey, Livestock Specialist, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 
«= * * 
Green Fields for Greenwood.—Prac- 


tically every person who sowed vetch 
last year is sowing vetch again this time, 
and many who did not sow last year but 
saw their neighbors’ fields are sowing 
from 1 to 10 acres.—E. L. Rogers, Green- 
wood County. 
‘« © 

Chesterfield Soybeans Fine.—The hay 
crop is better than it has been in years. 
Indications are that we will produce suf- 
ficient feed for the livestock. The soy- 
bean hay crop is excellent. G. A. Sher- 
re!l has 10 acres of Otootans that will 
cut two or more tons per acre, and 20 
acres of peas and sorghum cane that will 
cut three tons per acre. He has now 
housed more than 20 cows and 10 mules 
can consume next year. The 20 acres of 
silage corn is ready to go into his 80- 
ton silo—W. J. Tiller, Chesterfield 
County. 

* 6 4 

Fertilizer Lessons From Cotton Con- 
test—Alver Haigler told me while visit- 
ing his five-acre contest cotton patch that 
he had been using the wrong kind of mix- 
tures, and not enough per acre. Where 
he used more acid phosphate he is gath- 
ering 33 per cent more cotton.—C. L. 
McCaslan, Calhoun County. 
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Use Concrete, Says Hooper 


GOOD suggestion, for fall or any 

other time of the year, says J. E. 
Hooker, extension farm engineer, Clem- 
son College, S. C., is to use concrete 
more freely for the construction of 
all sorts of farm equipment around 
the barn and elsewhere. He _  sug- 
gests particularly troughs for watering 
and feeding, steps and the like. 

The best concrete mixture for troughs, 
Mr. Hooker says, is by the formula 
1-2-3; also for walks, porch floors, and 
so on. Both the sand and the stone for 
this work should be entirely free from 
dirt or organic matter. Coarse sand is 
better than fine. The sand should pass 
through a screen with quarter-inch open- 
ings. The rock should be broken so that 
it is not over one to 1%4 inches in diam- 
eter, preferably the former. 

The sand and the cement should first 
be mixed well, then the stone added and 
mixed well, and then water added, with 
continued mixing until the mixture is 
wet, after which water should be added 
very slowly, for while it is important 
that the concrete be sufficiently wet it is 
just as important that it be not sloppy 
with too much water. 

The concrete should be poured into the 
forms within 20 minutes and spaded 
down to make it sufficiently dense and 
give a smooth surface when the forms 
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A store near you 


The J.C. Penney Com- 
pany Stores bring to the 
rural communities of 
the Nation all the va- 
riety of the big city store 
and quality morchan- 
dise at low prices. At 
these stores is available 
everything that the 
man, woman or child 
needs for work or lei- 


A NATION-WIDE INSTITUTION OF 
745 DEPARTMENT STORES 
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HE Man behind the Counter of your near- 

est J. C. Penney Company Store is a man 
familiar with the merchandise needs of your 
community. You will find him sincere, cour- 
teous, sympathetic—ready to listen to your 
shopping problems and anxious to solve them 
if possible, 


Across the counter of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany Store you receive Quality Goods from a 
friendly, helpful hand—and at prices that mean 
real savings for you. 











sure. There probably is A NATION-WIDE 
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FREE! 


walking stick 
with every 
suit if you 
write quick! 



























to wear this 


Classy Suit! 
FREE! ey riendssay you’rea 








y dresser, we want you 
to wear a classy suit like 
this to show them what 














We supply | fine clothes we make. We 
our agents | lead the world in classy 
with FREE | Style, nobby goods and 

Suits! society fit, You can make big 





money, too, in idle time or 
your full time. 


~.. MakeaBigDay’sWages 
» a in 20 Minutes Idle Time 


The minute you appear in this fine suit 

your friends will want to know what 
tailor made it. You just tell them about us and 
our fine clothes—they ’ Il want you to order suits 
for them atonce, You write their orders and 
send them to us—we deliver and collect—and 
pay you a big profit on every suit they buy. You 
can easily make a big day’s wages in 20 minutes 
idle time by doing this he us. 


Be the NIFTIEST DRESSER in Your Section 


Be theman people point out on the street—set the 

styles for your community—earn a reputation as a 

dresser—and make the plawest, quickest, easiest 
u 





































money you ever saw in all your life. We need you 
now to represent us among your friends—just write 
your name below, cut out the coupon and mail to us 
—we’'lltell you how you can be the best dresser and 
@ big money maker in your section. 
CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
Station C Dept. 777, Chicago, Illinois 
—— —_ — 


U Send this now for FREE SUIT OFFER! 


I CHICAGO TAILORS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 777, Station C, Chicago, Illinois 

I want to be the best dresser in my section. Tell me 
| absolutely FREE how I can get a FREE SUIT and 


1 
earn big money quick. | 
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profitable crop. 





postcard will bring it. 


Very near you there is a Happy 
store is a good man to meet. 
and how to use the Happy Plan. 
how to make money with chickens. 





are feeding them. So should you. 
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Address Dept. P-1 


Happy Feed 
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No. 1—PF 











We want to show you how to select, manage 
and feed a flock of hens and pullets according to 
the famous Happy Plan of Poultry Raising. It 
will prove that chickens can be made your most 


Start Your Winter Flock Now 


Write for Book No. 1 of the Happy Feed Library. It 
tells how to select hens or pullets that lay, how to house 
and care for them, how to feed for more eggs, the value 
of trap nests, conditioning for laying contests, etc. 


It contains many ‘‘Poultry Secrets’’ that are worth a great deal 
of money to everybody who loves chickens. 


Meet This Happy Man 


He knows poultry and livestock 


At the Happy Feed Store you will find a full line of Happy Feeds 
for all classes of poultry and livestock. They are high producing 
feeds and they always produce Happy Results. Your neighbors 


Ask for Book No. 
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Your request on a 


Feed Store. The owner of this 


He will visit you and show you 


1 and Read it 
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WOOD SHINGLES "t risk wood shingles,” 
says Mr. J. P. Artley. 
set to my wood shingle Roof. My 
house burned and I lost all I had in it. My 
new house has an “Everwear” eteel Roof. It 
can’t catch fire.’’ 
ROOFING | “T can sleep easy at 
night for I know 
can Writes Mr. 
“And my “Everwear” steel roof cost me 
than wood shingles.” 
COSTS LESS THAN | We sell direct from 
big factory to 
our § costs you less than 
wood shingles. We pay the freight and 
nish Patent Nails, Hammer and Shears. 
84 different kinds to pick from. Corrugated 
and V Crimp and new LOCK ROOFING 


covers all nail heads. 
SEND FOR FREE Send Today for Big 
Samples and Roofing 
will be delighted 


of material. We 
you one square or squares at the same 
low wholesale factory price. Get Fire Proof, 
Guaranteed Roofing. Direct from factory. 
Freight Paid. And keep in your own pocket 
profits others would get. Address 


RALEIGH FENCE & ROOFING COMPANY 
Dept. P. Raleigh, N. 














68 Bu. Corn, 50 Bu. Oats 


FROM SAME LAND! 


With the long growing season (7% 
months from frost to frost) and the 
unusually fertile land in Sumter Coun- 
ty (Southwestern Georgia), progressive 
and intelligent industry earns excep- 
tional profits. 

The photo shows 
year’s cornfield that yielded 68 bushels 
per acre after a crop of oats yielding 
50 bushels per acre had been taken off 
the same land! Any industrious and 
intelligent farmer can do as well in 
Sumter County. 

If you are tired of bucking discourag- 
ing winters and short growing seasons 
come to Sumter County where soil an 
climate both assist your efforts. And 
economic conditions help, too, for last 
census shows that oats in Sumter sold 
for 87c bushel, with corn selling for 
$1.22! Every crop does well, cotton, 
tobacco, corn, wheat, 
kinds of fruits. 

Land in Sumter County can be had 
today for one-third its actual value 
based on production compared with 
Western farm land prices! Write for 
profusely illustrate booklet which 
gives facts in the form of photographic 
reproductions! Mailed free. 


Americus & Sumter County 
Chamber ef Commerce 
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oats, and all 























The Progressive Farmer “a 


In the Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer; 


Start Pullets Laying 


LL pullets should be brought into 

production between now and Novem- 
ber 1. Houses should be repaired, clean- 
ed and disinfected. A few inches of lit- 
ter should be placed 
on the floor. Too 
much litter should 
not be used until af- 
ter birds have be- 
come accustomed to 
scratching for their 
feed. 


Pullets should be 
carefully cared for 
when first placed in 
the houses. Bad 
habits started at this time will be hard 
to break if allowed to develop long. Birds 
should not be allowed to roost on the 
nest, on hoppers or any place other than 
on the roost. If removed from these 
places the first few nights such habits 
will not be formed. 

While a good mash feed should be 
available at all times, a heavy scratch 
feeding should not be neglected. One 
hundred pullets should be given from 10 
to 12 pounds of scratch feed per day. 
Even more should be given if they will 
eat it. Pullets should be in good flesh 
when starting to lay and kept so. 

Oyster shell and fresh water should be 
available at all times. It is especially 
essential that an abundance of green feed 
be given daily when birds are first con- 
fined. If birds start to let up in egg 
production, a wet mash once a day will 
hold them. Only enough that birds will 
eat in a few minutes should be given. 


The birds should be kept confined for 
several days until they become accus- 
tomed to the new surroundings. In case 
they are to be released and fenced, it will 
be advisable to clip the primary feathers 
on one wing. 

When first allowing birds out after 
confinement, release them late in the af- 
ternoon, so that they will not have time 
to stray far from home. 

As soon as the night temperature be- 
comes quite cool, the ventilators in rear 
of house should be closed. 

Crowding pullets at this season will 
prove disastrous. Roosting space enough 
so that each bird will have from 8 to 10 
inches, depending upon size of breed, 
should be supplied. 

Birds showing symptoms of colds, roup 
or other ailments, should be removed and 
isolated. 

Nests should be somewhat dark and 
well lined with straw, hay or other mate- 
rial. Every egg is a nickel at this season 
and broken eggs can cause considerable 
loss. 

It is well to inspect birds for parasites 
before placing them in the house. If 
parasites are present, birds should be 
treated. 





J. H. WOOD 


Questions and Answers 


“RAY CHICKEN corn and sunflowers 

are about matured. Would you ad- 
vise turning my pullets on the crop or 
breaking the heads and feeding them to 
birds in the house?” 

I would by all means harvest the grain 
and feed it to the birds in the house. 
There is no way of controlling the 
amount of grain eaten when birds pas- 
ture it. Also, it will be found difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain maximum 
profit if pullets are allowed free range 
and allowed to gorge themselves on 
whole grain. 

** 

“Will turnip greens stop hens from 
laying?” 

Turnip greens will not stop hens from 
laying. It is possible to retard produc- 


tion quite materially by an over feeding 
of any green feed when birds are not ac- 
customed to it. If hens have been on a 
short diet of greens and then turned on 
a crop and allowed to gorge themselves, 
their system is upset, they eat less mash 
and a drop in egg production can be ex- 
pected. When turning birds on a green 
pasture, do it late in the day the first 
time and gradually lengthen the pastur- 
ing hours each day. As soon as birds get 
caught up on green stuff they will not 
gorge themselves. 
-“* © 

“Can JI use tankage instead of meat 
scraps in my egg mash and get as good 
results?” 

Would prefer to pay the difference 
and obtain first class beef scraps. Tank- 
age is strong and birds soon tire of it 
and a drop in egg production will result. 
Tankage.is not as clean as meat scrap 
and sometimes causes severe digestive 
disorders. 


Poultry Shows 


PpiSTRIicrt, state and county fairs are 
being held somewhere near every 
reader. Why not make it a point to visit 
the poultry exhibit this year and study 
the prize-winners? Exhibits are very 
interesting and truly educational. 


Ten Main Reasons for Poultry 


Failures 


“AJINETY per cent of the calls we get 
for help with poultry are caused 
from lack of attention to simple details 
in handling the flock,” says Allen G. Oli- 
ver, poultry extension specialist at State 
College. “Rarely do we get a call from 
those thousands of farmers who give 
their birds the right attention. If I were 
to sum up the most frequent causes of 
failure, I would list the following 10:— 
1. The poultry house allowed to be dark, 
damp, and drafty. 


2. Drinking from fountains or troughs al- 
lowed to be dirty and filthy or from stag- 
nant pools of water. 


3. Lack of fresh air and sunshine, nature’s 
disinfectants, in the house. 


4. Failure to clean and disinfect the house 
at regular intervals. 


5. Keeping the flock penned up in unsami- 
tary houses and yards. 
6. Allowing dead poultry to remain exposed. 


7. Allowing sick poultry to run with re- 
mainder of the flock. 


8. Building the poultry house in a low, 
damp location. 


9. Failure to provide sufficient clean water 
and shade in summer. 

10. Permitting lice, mites, and other vermin 
to infest birds and houses. 

These 10 things may be observed with- 
out great outlay of money and the most 
that is needed is some work and a pro 
per regard for the dumb creatures. 

Mr. Oliver makes the added precaution 
that birds should not be crowded in the 
house during the day nor on the roosts 
at night. Each hen needs about three 
square feet of floor space and from 7 to 
10 inches of roosting space. Plenty of 
clean water and well kept quarters are 
always needed for success with poultry. 


Bushels of Roots Per Acre 


“PLEASE tell me what is a good yield 
per acre for beets, carrots, turnips 
parsnips, and salsify?” 

The yields of these winter crops, when 
sowed at the proper time on good I 
well fertilized, will range between the fol- 
lowing :— 


Bushels 


Salsify 
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BUY AN Y 
WITTE Log 
and 
Tree Saw 


On Your Own Terms 


The One-Profit WITTE 
Leg Saw Does 10 Men’s Work 





Buy] From the Maker 


anc Save Money 


The WITTE Log and Tree Saw Burns any 
fuel and will cut from 15 to 40 cords of wood a day. 
Easy to operate and move. Trouble-proof. Fel 
- «alin, os ties—runs other farm machinery. Fast 
money maker and big labor saver. Completely 
equipped with Wico Magneto, speed and power regu- 
lator, throttling governor and 2 fly wheels, 

Write today for my big FREE 
Free: Catalog and Low Easy Payment 

Prices. No obligation. Also 

manufacturers of all-fuel WITTE Engines, 1% to 
H-P., Saw Rigs and Pumping Outfits. ED. H. WITTE. 


WITTE ENGINE weans 
7356 Witte Bidg., KANSAS 
7358 Empire Bidg., PIT -SBUR 
sé Witte Bidg., SAN ; 
oak prt also made from nearest of 

arehouses: Minneapolis, Minn., Atlanta, 

Ga., Trenton, *. J., Rich d ba . 
New Orleans, La. 
Denver, Colo., Bil flings, Mont., BN Zc. 
Albany, N. Y., Bangor, Me., Portland, Ore., 
_Los “Angeles, Calif. 
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Pioneer 
= 
Bill Says: 
“Of course your Ford 
PY is a good ridin’ car 
yr now, but it'll be a heap 
4 sight better after yuh 
tighten up your chassis with 
Pioneer Engine Support. 
Yuh’ll get rid of a lot o’ vibra- 
tion, Yuh’ll find she drives 
easier; has more power on 
hills, and saves the folks in the 
back seat a lot o’ discomfort.” 
Used as a brace for three or 
four speed auxiliary transmis- 
sions, 


THE 
BREWER-TITCHENER 
CORP, 


102 Port Watson St., 
Cortland, New York 


Pioneer 
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CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


The occupants of the parlor car of the 
Limited were startled by the abrupt entrance 
of two masked bandits. “Throw up yer 
hands,” commanded the bigger of the two. 
“We're gonna rob all the gents and kiss 
all the gals.” 

“No, pardner,” responded the smaller one, 
gallantly. “We'll rob the gents but we’ll 
leave the ladies alone.” 

“Mind your own business, young fellow,” 
snapped a female passenger of uncertain age. 
“The big man is robbing this train.” 


FAST WORK 

In Montana a railway bridge had been 
destroyed by fire and it was necessary to re- 
place it. The bridge engineer and his staff 
were ordered in haste to the place. Two 
days later came the superintendent of the 
division, Alighting from his private car, he 
encountered the old master bridge bnilder. 

“Bill,” said the superintendent—and the 
words quivered with energy—“I want this 
job rushed. Every hour’s delay costs the 
company money. Have you got the engi- 
neer’s plans for the new bridge?” 

“I don’t know,” said the bridge builder, 
“whether the engineer has the picture drawed 
yet or not, but the bridge is up and the 
trains is passin’ over it.” 


LONG WEARING 
Husband—“I see wearing gowns 
longer this year.” 
Wife—“Well, if they wear them any longer 
than I do, they'll have to make ‘em out of 
sheet iron.”—Good Hardware. 


they're 


THE SEARCH OF THE AGES 

“Father,” said George, who had just come 
from school, “I am tired of my arithmetic.” 

“What makes you disgusted?” queried the 
father. 

“Every problem I have,”’ replied the boy, 
“says to find the common denominator.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed the parent, 
“haven't they found that thing yet? They 
were hunting for it when I was a boy.” 


SAVED 


Jake was a worthless and improvident fel- 
low. One day he said to the local grocer: 
“I gotta have a sack of flour; I’m all out, 
an’ my family is starvin’.” 

“All right, Jake,”’ said the grocer. “If you 
need a sack of flour and have no money to 
buy it with, we'll give you a sack. But, see 
here, Jake, there’s a circus coming to town 
in a few days, and if I give you a sack of 
flour are-you sure you won't sell it and take 
your family to the circus?” 

“Oh, no,” said Jake, “I got the 
money saved up already.” 


circus 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLEY— ‘opyright. 1926, by 


Bell Syndicate, Inc. 











WHILS’ ISB PLANTIN’ DAT | 
COTTON , EN HOEIN’ DAT 
COTTON, EN PICKIN’ DAT 
COTTON , Boss CALL IT 
MAH COTTON ~-- BUT 
ATTER (TS GINNED, DEN 
ITS ALLUz “HISNI” J 














ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Policeman jump me ‘bout parkin’ dat 
mule en waggin in de wrong place—!— 
mah goodniss! dey ’res’ you fuh speedin’ 
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“Reefer’s 
More Egg Tonic 
Did it?” 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 
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As America’s foremost poultry expert I predict this winter eggs will go 
much higher than last season. Poultry raisers are going to reap tremendous 
profits. You, too, can make sure of a big egg yield by giving your hens a 
few cents’ worth of Reefer’s “More Eggs” Tonic. This product has already 
been tried, tested and proven by 400,000 chicken raisers. It has stood the 
test of years and is acknowledged the best and most successful egg producer 
on the market today. 


Makes Layers Out of Loafers 


has every element that helps make more eggs. A perfect regulator, aids 
digestion and increases production of eggs. The foremost authorities in 
America and poultry raisers from every state endorse Reefer’s ““More Eggs” 
Tonic. Read the letters below. 


117 Eggs Instead of 3 


That’s the experience one enthusiastic poultry raiser who wrote me. 
Read the wonderful testimonials printed below and remember the 
a few out of thousands who know how Reefer’s “More Eggs” 
fatten egg profits. 
Banker Endorses “‘More Eggs” 

Some time ago I got from you ‘More 
Eges”’ and it now means MORE EGGS. I 
am now fully convinced of its utility. I 
have 14 pullets and 14 hens one year old and 
the first 10 days in December they laid 11 
dozen eggs.—Yours very truly. H. F. POH- 
LAND, a The Citizen's Bank of 
Ashland, Oreg 


988 "Eos from 125 Hens 


This is a concentrated 
tonic, mot a food. It 


are just 
onic will 


“A Godsend” 

“More Eggs’’ Tonic is a great Godsend 
I was only oatting 12 ges a ony and am 
now getting 50 day.”’—MBS. RTLO 
ICE, Boston, 

1,368 Eggs After | Package 
Last fall I bought a box of your ‘More 
Eigezs.”’ ‘om Jan. Ist to Cer Ist my hens 
8. laid 1,368 eggs.—A. B. WHITE, Scranton, 
Since using the ‘“‘More Eggs’’ I have got Pa. 


more eggs than any time I have been in the 126 Eggs In Five Daye 

poultry business, about 30 years. Since the I wouldn't try to raise chickens without 
15th of March to November 16th I have mar- “More Eges.’**which means more money 
keted 740 dozen and only have one hundred use it right along. I have 33 hens and in 5 
and twenty-five hens. —MRS, W. 8, DEAHL, days have gotten 10% dozen eggs or 126.— 
Exline, Iowa. MRS. J. 0. OAKES, Salina, Okla 


i not fully satisfied with More Eggs 


Results Guaranteed! a tn ead of BB ave Fe 


onic 
money will be refunded instantly. You take no risk. 


This *12 R aa 


Package 


I have convinced over 400,000 poultry raisers of the value of my 
“More Eggs” tonic. If I haven’t as yet convinced you, it’s merely 
because you haven’t given me the chance, I want to convince you; 
in fact, am more than anxious that you may know, not from 
the experience of others alone, but from your own experience, 
of its great advantage in increasing the egg yield of your hens. 
Will you give me the chance to prove to you its great merit? My 
free offer is made in the sincere hope and with the sole purpose 
Decide NOW 


of getting you to give me this very opportunity, 
that you will give “MORE EGGS” an honest and fair trial, won’t 


you do this—won’t og do it when, in your own interest, I offer 
you a package FREE, just to show you what I can do for you in 
making your hens lay more eggs? Why doubt? Why delay? Others 
are getting more eggs than a ever dreamed of getting; you can 
do the same, and eggs today, you know, represent real dollars. 


Send No Money 


below. When I receive it, I will send you two 
$1.00 packages of “MORE 2’ You pay the postman upon delivery only $1.90, 
plus postage, the price of only one package, the package being FREE! 
Keep the extra package; or, better still, sell it to a ye 4 friend, so you can 
get your money back and have your own p for 


You, too— 


can get more eggs from your hens. Surely, 
if Reefer’s “More Eggs” can bring such 
wonderful results for 400,000 chicken raisers, 
all over the country, it can do the same for 
you. Read tha letters:—double, yes triple 
egg production! Don’t hesi- 

tate. You take no risk. . Re- 


k isk. 
sults guaranteed. Send the —_ 
coupon (no money) at once. 


E. J. REEFER 
POULTRY EXPERT 
Dept. 184A 
9th and Spruce Streets 





Fill in and mail to me on coz 





eee 


E, J. REEFER, Poultry Expert, Dept. 
184A, 9th and Spruce Streets, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Send me two $1.0 packages of More 

Eggs Tonic for which I agree to pay the 

postman only $1.00, plus postage, when 

the package arrives. It is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied at the 
end of 0 days you will refund my money. 


Name ...ccccccccccccccccccccccepnoccoecceces 


AMETOES cc cccccccccccccvscccovetecescossoece 
If you prefer, enclose $1.00 cash or money 
order with coupon, to bring your order 
sooner. C.O.D. packages may take long- 
er in the post office. 
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ro Exchange ® | 


CASH WITH ORDER 








ering North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
editions of The Progressive Farmer also 

this FARMERS’ EXCHANGE department, 
d re rates. An advertisement for four we 







This is the CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION of The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, cov- 
Virginia, but it will pay 

The foilowing table shows rates per 
Each inical, 


have no reduc 
P Edition— irculation pmfOtates Covered— = Farmers’Exchange- 
Carolinas-Virginia 120,000 c., and V , ents per word 
State plainly Miss i Calley 135.000 ey 3 ents per word 
what editions you Georgia-Alabama. 100,000 and Fla nae 6 cents per word 
wish to use. Texas , 120,000 d 8. Okla con 6 cents per word 
All four editi 475.000 Whole South.. ents per word 


advertisers to use other 
vord for advertising in 
number or amount counts as a word. We 
mes what one week would Cost. 


many 


ks will cost four t 


















Address Advertising an The 








Progressive Parmer, Raleigh, N. G 








| WANT TO BUY OR EXCHANGE 


T Adams, 





Wanted.—Live Foxes. J. Taylorsville, 
Cc. 





Wanted.— Young geese and yc young turkeys; also 

Ppullets. Stuart, Granite Springs, N. ¥ 
Will exchange Cornish chickens “for purebred Jersey 
Rt. 1, Fayette- 


heifer caif or pigs. Euclid Covington, 
ville, N. C. 

Wanted.—Old 
bottles, and book by Freakin. 
Fred Wicker, Jonesboro, N 3 





stamps on envelo <, ~ old envelopes, 
Highest prices paid. 





“Wanted.—Black Walnut Kernels, “in any quantity. 
Highest prices paid. Write to Rittenhouse Candy Co., 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


Fruit growers in the Ozarks of Southern Missourt 
and Northern Arkansas have a big advantage in hav- 
ing soil ideally alapted to fruit and berry growing. 
A mild, healthful climate, pure mountain spring water, 














hard surfaced roads, good schools and prosperous 
growing communities make the Ozark region a fine 
place to live. The nearby cities of St. Louis, Kansas 
City and Memphis provide great markets Land can 
still be bought or rented at prices that insure good 
profits on grapes strawberries alples mail it 
and vegetables Write Frisco Railway, 915 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGIA 
Brooks County farmers want more thar undred 


families to rent or share crop, Write A i of 


Commerc e, Quitman, Ga. 


Wonderful Opportunities Southern Georgia farm 
lands. Write for complete information Chamber 
Commerce, Quitman, Georgia. 

Tobacco Growers South Georgia tobacco brings 


highest returns on basis of farm cost Get full in- 
formation from Chamber of Commerce, Thomasville, 
Georgia. 


Stocked registered Guernsey cattle; 
under high state cultiva- 
Railroad, National 
Ewing, Ashburt 


Farm for Sale 
grow any crop; fine tobacco; 
tion, running water, Southern 
Highway run through it. Jno. A 

NORTH CAROLINA 


w rite “W. J 





Bargain. —Nine tobacco farms. Brock- 
N 





ington, Fayetteville, 
150 acres farm and timber land at Oakboro Cotton 


ch side of railroad D. E. Efird, Albemarle, 


200 acres of good farm land just out 
Anyone interested write to Box 
. 





N. C 
295, Littleton, N. C. 


Fifty fine tobacco and truck farms, Pitt and Bea i- 
fort counties. Some cheap ones. High self-drained 
Jands. James R. Moore, Box 81, Washington, N 


"For Sale.—One of the best bright tobacco and gen- 
eral farming farms in Martin County; 125 acres, 60 
cleared ; 1% miles Everetts; school and churches, C. T 
Peal, Ownter, Everetts, N. C. 


Listen!—If you want city or farm land near Duke 
University, Washington, Duke Hotel, American To- 
bacco manufacturing plants, a place to educate your 
children, to sell your produce at highest prices, 
or write Gener Bowden, Real Estate Specialist, 
ham, } N 





see 
Dur- 








For Re ale Truck farm on ound near Wilmington, 
> Beautiful building sites, magnificent oaks, 


hickories, etc. Young orchard, 400 peaches, 200 grapes, 
pears. plums, pecans, figs. Excellent hunting, fishing, 
oystering. 100 acres, 40 cleared. Pasture, timber. 
1,100 feet along state highway. Price only $40.00 per 
pore. Terms. Address Owner, Box 766, Wilmington, 





VIRGINIA 


For Virginia farms, write J. H. 
Co., Blackstone, Va 


Farms for Sale.—Come to Virginia. Ali 
Sizes; right prices and _ terms. A L 
Richmond, Va 


Farm for sale, direct from owner. Fine land for 
cotton, tobacco, peanuts, truck or dairy. Bargain 
for quick sale. J. P. Councill, Franklin, Va. 


For sale or lease, direct from owner Bright and 
cotton farms Will lease with option to buy Long 
terms, prices reasonable Good roads and schools. 
T. E. Chambers, Blackstone, Va 


Several large and small highly improved, fine to 

sco, new cotton section. 40 acres red clover on 
one; 10 acres grass. % cash and 3 years time at 43 
value. ©. D. Loftis, Owner, Rt. 3, Virgilina, Va. 

Fine 30 horse truck farm near Norfolk for one-half 
value. Will sell portions if desired 27 other nice 
farms; easy terms, good improvements, schools and 





Hardaway Realty 





kinds; all 
Adamson, 











roads. Kerrey Land Corporation, 247 Arcade Build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va. 
For Sale —20 farms, 50 to 1,000 acres each, with 


good improvements and in high state of cultivation. 
I am not a land agent I own these farms Poor 
health and inability to look after them makes _ it 
necessary to dispose of them, therefore will offer 

ns and on very reasonable terme. Write for 
full description. T. E. Roberts, Box 485, Chase 
City, Va. 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Wanted.—Man with family, on dairy farm. P. A. 
Warner, Hamilton, Va. 

otal Mr. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 

permanent government position. Write him 
EXaecttetsty. 

Cow Testers Wanted.—Give age, 
ence. County joins Washington City. 
per day. O. W. Anderson, ville, 

Farmer Wanted.--Married, with family, colored. 
Steady job year round with house wood, potatoes, milk, 
Jarge garden and fair ~~ ee _ Spon Stuart, Granite 
Springs, Westchester County, , A 


| PLANTS | 














reference, ex - 
Salary $4.00 
Md. 








1,000, $1.50 


Frost-proot Cabbage plants: 500, $1.00; 
yc. 





postpaid, Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N : : 
Cabbage plants: $1.00, 1.000; Collards $1.00. Good 
plants. Quitman Plant ‘¢ Quitman, Ga. 
Frost-proof Cabbage plants, $1.00 per thousand, 
elivered, Varina Plant Co., Varina, N, C. 
Plants. — Cabbage # 0, 1,000; Collards $1 00. 
Prompt ship ment. w Wi itlams Franklin, Va. 





ard and Onion plants. 


Good reliable Cabbage, ‘ 
Thomas- 





Collect, $1.00 per 1,000 E. W. Lumpkin, 
ville, Ga. 
“Weep no more, my lady.’ 100 my Sureheader 


Cabbage plants, 30c stamps. Miss Ruth Bonnelle, 


Vv aldosta, Ga, 





Half million nice Cabbage plants; varieties; 0c, 














1,000; $3.75, 5,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rev. 
Elisha Bradshaw, Walters, Va. 

Try Duke's Virginia grown Cabbage plants; 1,000, 
$1.00. Saisfaction guaranteed. Duke Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 

Large quant ity nice Cabbage plants; varieties; 80c, 
1.000; $3.75, 5,000 Satisfaction guaranteed, Brad- 
shaw’s Plant Farm, Frar Klin, _ Va. 

Millions Cabbage plants; name choice variety. s 500, 





d. $1.00 collect. Satisfac- 


1,000, $1.50; po . 
rank in, Va. 


T. Councill & Sone, 


Frost proof Cabbage Collards, Lettuce plants: 500, 
9c; 1,000, $1.50. Onion plants: $2.00, 1,000; post - 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. D. Waldrip, Gaines- 
ville, Ga. 


Millions frost-proof Cabbage plants 
The; 1,000, $1.25, _ Prepata $1.00 
$4.50; 10, 000, $7.5 collect Old 
Company, Franklin, > 

Millions cabbage plants; winte spr 
Wakeflelds, flat varieties 500, $1 00; 1,000, $1.50, 
prepaid $1.00, 1,000, collect. Satisfaction, good 
order delivery guaranteed. Maple Grove Farms, Frank- 
lin, Va. 





$1.00; 
tion guaranteed J. 





300, 50c; 500, 
thousand; 5,000, 
Dominion Plant 





ing heading; 


of fresh Georgia grown Cabbage 
Satisfaction 
$1.00; col- 
Thomas- 


Millions now ready 
and Collard plants of leading varieties. 
guaranteed. Order now Postpaid: 500, 
lect, $1.00 per 1,000. Thomasville Plant Co., 
ville, Ga, 

Frost-proof Cabbage plants now ready; all leading 
varieties Prepaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.75 Collect 10,000, $10.00. * Good strong 
plants and good delivery guaranteed. Shipping ca- 
pacity 500,000 daily. J. P. Councill Company, Frank- 
lin, Va 








Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen Market Beets, Lettuce. Plants postpaid 
100, 30c; 300, 75c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50. Plants 
not prepaid: 1,000, $1.00; 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.00. 
Moss packed, safe delivery guaranteed, D., amison, 
Summerville, 8S ; 

Early Cabbage plants now ready Varieties, Early 


Wakefield, Mat Dutch and 
Copenhagen Market Prices, parcel postpaid: 250, 
75 cents: 500, $1.10; 1,000, $2.00 We guarantee 
prompt shipment of size that will please you. Tifton 
Potato Co., Inc., Tifton, Ga. 

fall and “winter ~ heading. Early 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
100, 35c; 300, 75e: 500, 


Jersey and Charleston 


Cabbage plants for 
Jersey and Charleston 
Dutch ready for shipment. 
$1.00; 1,000, $1.75, postpaid. 1,000, $1. 00, charges col- 
lect; special prices on large quantities We aaah 


e 
satisfaction. Evergreen Farms, Franklin, 


25 million Cobeegs plants; Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
fleld, Copenhagen, Successio Fiat Dutch Prepaid: 
300, 75c; 500, $1. 00: 1,000, $1 75, Collect, $1.00 thou- 
sand: 5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $8.50; 50,000, $37.50, cash. 
Collard plants same price. Good strong plants, deliv- 
ered good condition guaranteed. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Thomasville, Ga. 











FLOWERS 





SEEDS 


CLOVER 


We guarantee perfect stands. 
Originators Early Southern Bur Clover. 
8. C. 


GRASS 











Burr Clover Farms, 
Rock Hill, 














Carpet Grass seed, 22 cents per poun a. A. R. 
Annison, Zachary La 
OATS 
Recleaned Fulghum seed Oats, second year from 
pedigree 80c per bushel. W. B. Crawford, States- 


vill nm. ©. 
For Sale.—Fulghum Seed Oats, cleaned and graded, 
one year from Coker, 90c per bushel in 100-bushel 
ots or over; $1.00 per bushel in less than 100-bushel 
lot all f.o.b. Meredith, 8S. C.; cash with the order. 
Ric! hard I. Manning, Columbia, 8. C. 


PEAS 


Clay Peas and Cowpeas; car lots and less. H. R. 
M¢Intosh, Hayesville, N. C. 


RYE 


Choice Seed Rye. G. Hollandsworth, 
Virginia. 

Abruzzi Seed Rye, $1.40 per bushel. J. 
Conover, N. 


Abruzzi _ = 
Hayesville, > 


Abruzzi Rye, first year from Coker, recleaned, $1.85 
per bushel, f.o.b. here, The Epting Distributing 
Company, Leesville, S. C 


Abruzzi. Seed Rye, $1.70 per bushel; V. 8. § 7 7 
131 (bearded), highest men, $1.80 bushel, Geo. A. 
Tuttle, Rt. 5, Lenoir, N. 


September shipment only. 
Rye, $1.25; Abruzzi Rye, $1.65. 

F. D. Dickey Feed Co., Murphy, N. 
TURNIPS 


Buchanan’s Red Top White Globe Turnips. Finest 
postpaid, Cata- 














Wytheville, 





Hunsucker, 


20 bushels up, $1.60. H. R. Mcintosh, 














= ¥ Tall Mountain 
Check with order. 
Cc. 








The Progressive Forwal 


Thompson’s beautiful Imperial Ringlet 
$3.00. Write Mrs. E. A. Pipkin, Morven, NG 


"Park's strain Barred Rock Dullets and cockerels are 
now being gold at great reduced prices during anni- 
versary sale. Write for salé list. Trail’s End Poul. 
try Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 2 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 





~~ Exhibitic m Reds. —Twenty- first year, Cus 














nineteen states. Cockerels, special, $5 00 ; 

1. C. Desion, Salisbury Ne OU Mn 

‘WYANDOTTES 

Columbian Wyandotte cockerels and pullet “$250 
each. W. W. Howie, Mineral Springs, N. « 

PEA FOWL Rie. 2 

© Pe -afowl "l wanted. John W. “Boyd, South F Be ato n, Va. 

PIGEONS = 





For Sale.- “Squab producing Re od Carneaux pigeons, 
$5 per pair. Archie Bullock, Rowland, N. ¢ , 
Two OR MORE BREEDS 


- 


~ Lakenvelder, Hamburg, and White Crested Black 
— cockerels. Best breeding, E. E. Beil, Polloks- 
ville, a. 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal for poultry. Sample, for- > 
mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. ‘ees 


[ LIVESTOCK 7 


Taylor’s Creek Fish Meal for swine. Sample, for- 
mula, price, write J. P. Betts, Beaufort, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES 


Registered Berkshire pigs; best breed. Tendle Mills, 
Middleton, Tenn 


Big type. James W. Graves, 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


CHESTER WHITES | 


Boggy Hollow Ranch, Purvis, Miss.—Headquarters 
for Chester Whites. 


Chester White Hogs.—Pigs, shoats and bred sows: 80ws; 

















American Nationa] 

















gtown: 1 pound, 75c; 5 pounds, $2.50, 
logue free. Buchanan’s. Memphis, Tenn. registered. Shawnee Stock Farm, Winchester, Va. 
WHEAT HAMPSHIRES 
“ly A Ne oe ae 81.75 For Sale.—Purebred Hampshire pigs for herd sires, 
V. P. I. No. 112 certified seed Wheat, $1.7 herd dams; November-December delivery. Champion- 


per bushel. Fulcaster seed Wheat, $1.50 per bushel; 
A 


f.o.b. Blackstone. J. . Hardy. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


Half and Half planting “seed and Crook’s Prolific 








Seed Corn. Booklet free. Crook Bros., Luray, Tenn. 

Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Rye, Rape, 
Barley, Grasses and Clovers. Vv. R. Bush, Albany, 
Georgia. 

For Sale. Seed Oats and Rye; all varieties; any 
quantity. Low prices. H. Franklin, Tennille, 
Georgia. 

Yellow Melilotus, 10c pound, best reseeding winter 


large lots less. Black Medic, 
Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Pedigreed Blue Stem Wheat, from a crop that avy- 
eraged 37.6 bushels per acre, $2.00 per bushel. Pedi- 
gree Fulghum Oats, from a crop that averaged 81.4 
bushels per acre, $1.00 per bushel. Piedmont Pedi- 
greed Seed Farm, J. O. M. Smith, owner and man- 
ager, Commerce, Ga. 


legume. Vetch, 20c; 
Dallis Grase. Folder 





For Sale.—New crop seed. All kinds Cabbage seed, 
$1 pound. All kinds Turnip seed, Curly Mustard and 
Kale, 40¢ pound. Straw color or white Bermuda On- 
ion seed, $3.00 pound. Crystal Wax Onion seed, $5.00 
pound. Iceberg, Big Boston and Improved Hanson 
Lettuce, $1.00 pound. New Yor Improved Lettuce, 
$1.50 pound. Postage paid, cash with order, Cotton- 
gim’s Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga. 





| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





BABY CHICKS 

Shinn chicks are better. Leading breeds, $8.80, 
100 up. Free book. Shinn Farms, Box 120, Green- 
top, Mis souri. a _ 

Baby - Chicks.—Purebred_ Reds, Rocks, 1 12c; c; White 
Leghorns, llc. ame Spring Hatchery, Park Station, 
Waynesboro, Va 

Chicks.—-Barred Rocks, Reds, English Leghorns: 100, 
$11.00. Heavy mixed, $10.00; prepaid, live delivery. 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. 

Chicks. —Every week; Reds, Rocks, $15.50; White, 
Brown Leghorns, Anconas, $15.00; heavy mixed breeds, 
$14.00. Prepaid. Capital City Hatchery, Columbia, 
a 























Narcissus and Jonquil “bn ibs, per 100: Emperor, 
$6.50. Silver Phoenix, $5.00; Star, Campernelle, Poet, 
$4.00; May Bloomer, $3.00. Cathelwood Farm, E. L. 
Bryan, Durham, N. C. 


STRAWBERRY © 


Million Missionary Klondyke, Aroma, Gandy, “Ever- 
Nick Marler, Dayton, Tenn, 


bearing. State inspected 
Strawbe rry plants: 
Pardue, Henderson, 














Klondyke and Lady Th om pseon 
300, $1.25, delivered. W A. 
mn © 


~ Strawberry Plants _We grow and ship the best 


berry plants grown the South Every variety. 
Guaranteed pure All plants state inspected Write 
for catalog. Louis Hubach & Sons, RF.D. 2, Jud- 
sonia, Ark 

J. A. Bauer, Strawberry Plants.—We grow and ship 
the best berry plants grown in the South. Every vari- 






ll plants state inspected and 


ety guaranteed pure. 
into ll states. Aroma, 


we hold permits to 


Improved Klondike, E ior, Missionary. 500, $2: 
1,000, $3.25; 5,000, $15: express collect. Send at 


order from this advertisement. 
Rush orders and be sure 
Lock Box 38, Jud- 


once for price list or 
Plants ready October 10th 
of early settings. J. A. Bauer 
sonia, Ark. 





NURSERY STOCK 


Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


Fruit and 


Higrade Chicks and Pullets.—State accredited. Per 
100: Leghorns $11; Anconas, Rocks, Reds, $13; Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes, Psi Light Brahmas $18; as- 








sorted $8; large assorted $10. Live delivery. Catalog. 
Dixie Poultry Farms, Brenham, Texas. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Prize winning Andalusian cockerels, $3.00. Oliver 
Smith, Conover, N. 





JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 


pullets and cock- 





60 purebred Jersey Black Giants, 


erels, $1.50 each. Clyde Wilson, Bakersville, N. C. 
LEGHORNS 
Wanted 1.000 White Leghorn pullets or yearling 
hens. Speer, Varnells, Ga 


Hollywc wd Leghorns from Hollywood's best “matings. 
Booking for 1927. R DeShazo. Greenville, - 

Single Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cockerels, re ared 
from prize winners cheap. D. H. Reel, Iron Sta- 
tion, N 2 





For Sale.—Brown Leghorns. 7 months, $1.75 each. 
White Leghorns, 5 months, $1.50 each. Mrs. W. E. 
Hall, Mechum's River Va. 


Register in buyer’s name. Write for 


ship strain. 
i Fasfarm, Orange, Va. 


pedigrees, catalog and prices. 
oO. I. C. 


Registered Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, 
Bedford, Va. 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Type Poland Chinas €.0.D, Lone 
Oak Farm, Rt. _3, Shannon, Miss. 


~~ Boars, pigs; from registered bie type Western stock. 
Mt. __ Pleasant _Stock Farm, Fairfi leld Va. 


ESSEX 


Good thrifty registered a pigs; bred gilts. E. A. 
Aldridge, Randleman, N. 


AEERDEEN-ANGUS 
40 young cows, bred to registered Angus bulls, 
$1,200. W. Hundley, Boydton, Va. 


Registered male and female 4- to 6-mon nth calves. 
Shawnee Stock Farm, Winchester, Va. 


HOLSTEINS 


Splengidly bred young Holstein bulls and heifers 
for sale. Prices right. J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. Va. 
JERSEYS 
Heifers.—Register of Merit stock. Accredited 
Mt. Pleasant Stock Farm, Fairfield, Va. 


Consignment sale of North Carolina Jersey Cattle 





























Bulls, 
erd. 








Club at Statesville, North Carolina, November 11. 
For catalog write R. H. Ruffner, Raleigh, N. C. 
SHEEP 





Choice Shropshire rams. G. Hollandsworth, Wythe- 
ville, Va. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Registered Guernseys, registered Holsteins. _ Dry 
milk for calves. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, V4 
DOGS 
Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. 
Box P, Pana, Il. 


Fine Rabbit saogees. 
Drake, Braselton, Ga eek. 
For Sale.—Coon_ — " puppies five dollars each. 
F. W. Clayton, Finger, Tenn. 4 
Beagles, all ages; also’ No. 1 coon dogs guaral- 
eed. Arrowhead Kennels, New Canton, Va. 
pedigreed, well marked, trained 
Mark Johnson, Gordons- 











Lists 10c, Pete Slater, 





$10.00 and $15.00. Chas. 











Fox Terrier.—Mal 
ratter, a pups, o ‘to is, 
ville, V 

Three ies Police puppies, four months old, $8.00 
to $15.00 each. Both parents registered. Box 532 
Mt. Holly, N. ‘Pers 

Combination hounds $35.00; 
fine coon hound pups $5.00 each; 
ley Bros., Caddo Gap, Ark, 

For Sale. 

2 registered pups, 
or write R. F. Brewer, Mt. 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 


APPLES 





“Rabbit dogs $15 00 up: up; 
$9. 00 pair. Le Pel- 








One registered Bitch, “2 years ‘old; also 
1 year old. For _ information s 
Vernon Springs c. 











— 
Virginia Apples.—Choice number one ge 
Staymans, York Imperials and Ben Davis, $4.00 De Ld 
barrel. Guaranteed as represented. Bedford 8t 
Farms, Lynchburg, Va. 





Hollywood 300- 330 ecg blood White Leghorns. Lay- 
ing pullets, yearling hens cockerels; priced reason- 
able. RK. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va. 





Diversification pays. Do it with pecan trees. You 
can learn how to succeed with them by writing J. B, 
Wight, Cairo, Ga. 

1, Eruit Trees.— Peaches, 
ries, Grapes. Catalogue free. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 

Fruit Trees, Evergreens. 
and quality best. Catalog 

arm, Concord, CG 


Apple and Peach low as loc, 


~ Apples, . Pears, P Plums, ‘Cher- 
Hysinger Nurseries, 





Fiowering Shrubs. Prices 
ready. Crowell’s Plant 





Gueeeee 5e. Best 





varieties. Postpaid. Catalog free. enton County 
Nursery, Dept. 4, Rogers, Ark. 
Fruit Trees. — Pecan trees, ornamentals. Large 


stock. Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen want- 
ed. Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 
Select budded Pecan trees, standard varieties. Ship- 
ments after November 15th. Book orders now. e 
for folder. Harlan Farms Nursery, Lockhart, Ala. 


Early bearing, bred-up Papershell Pecan Trees. 
Straight, thrifty, well rooted, vigorous trees, budded 
or grafted from heavy bearing parents. Also Peaches, 
Apples, Grapes, Figs, etc. Catalog free. Bass Pecan 
Co., Largest Growers of Pecan Trees in the World, 
Lumberton, Miss. 











CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION 


Fine Wakefield Cabbage splante: $1.25, 1,000. . Bun- 
nyside Farm, Claremont, 





Peach Trees, $5.00 per 100 and up. Apple Trees, 
$7.50 per 100 and up. In large or small lots direct 
to planters by freight, parcel poéf. express. 
pee cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, pecans, vines; 

tal trees, vines and shrubs. Free catalog in 





“not promises." 500. 65c; 


Valdosta, Ga. 


C.0.D. Cabbage plants, 
1,000, $1. 


Sexton Co., 


colors. Tennessee Nursery Co.. Box 108, Cleveland, 
enn. 


Please write for our Anniversary Sale sheet of Trail’s 
End 307-egg¢ strain White Leghorns; hens, pullets, 
cockerels, sold at great reduced prices, Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm Gordonsville, Va. 


ORPINGTONS 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons. —For past twelve years 
my Buffs have won the blue at the South’s leading 
shows. Utility and exhibition stock for sale. Cc. 
Henderson, Talladega, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Nice Barred, Rock cockerels, $2.00; Ben Smith, 
Reidville, N. 














Prize winning Le § Rocks; cockerels $2.00. Helen 
Smith, Conover, N. C. 

Fishel strain White Rocks, March hatched. Puilets 
ready to lay, $2 00: cockerels $3.00. Write 8S. 0. 





Smith, Bowden, N. 

Thompson's direct —" Ringlet Dark Barred 

cockerels, $2.50. Save this advertisement. Moun- 
tainview Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Cockereis for Sale.—Purebred Thompson Ringlet 
Barred Rocks, April hatched, $3.00 to $7.50, shape 
barring. 15 eggs $2.00. Write E. J. Norfleet, 
Holland, Va. 
Aristocrat Barred Rocks (ttermen strain).—Young 
Gtock for sale; light and dark etrains — cachangs 
good Rhode Island + 











BAGS 


Pags.—Pay market prices for good and nn 
second hand bags, any quantity. Write before § 
ping. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 


BATTERIES 
i of the 


Batteries for Farm Light Plants.—A car ood Ck 
well known long life Universal Batteries just ¥ big 
Prompt service from our local warehouse at ie 
saving in freight. Made in sizes to fit every ma ot. 
plant. Generous trade-in allowance on your Tells you 
Send for your copy of free Battery Guide. Te bat- 
how to care for all farm light, radio -" ents 
teries. Carolina Willys Light Company, Laurin 
N. C. 


ae 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES = 
Bookie? - 
Reduced ‘prices. Budded “Pecan Trees, eusras! 
true to name. B. W. Stone, Thomasville, Ga 


“FARM MACHINERY ; 
For Sale.—Colt’s Light Plant, a with 1 


























drops, $150. Atkins Bros., Marion ve a 
Slightly used Centaur Tractor, 2 — 6 HP. ont 
— plow, disk and shovel riding = Ine, 


Less than half price. Address Todd va. 
Norfolk, or Gilpert Weldon, Rt. 1, Hickory, 
NUTS 


Nut Kernels wanted immediately. 
“Perfect Nut Buster’ cracks all nuts; $7.5 
Clarke Nut Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


a 
(Classified ads. continued on next pes*) 
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October 23, 1926 


A Review of the Markets 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


OTTON.—While the October official 

crop torecast 16,627,000 bales of 

lint gave the cotton market another 
staggering blow, it ‘has shown more 
ability to withstand bearish attack and 
maintain stability 
than at any time 
since the big de- 
cline started carly 
in September. It is 
only natural that, 
at some level, buy- 
ing by domestic 
and foreign s pin- 
ners would greatly 
increase, and selling 
pressure would re- 
lent, at least temporarily. Such a level 
seems to have been reached. 


of 


since 





GUSLER 


GILBERT 


In addition, the efforts to organize to 
hold cotton and the appointment by 
President Coolidge of a commission to 
aid in marketing the crop have had some 
effect marketwise. Then, the belt has 
had some unneeded rains, reminding the 
trade that the crop may yet fall short of 
the recent forecast. Or, if something 
near the full amount is produced, it may 
include a high percentage of low grades, 
just as did the 1925 crop as a result of 
freezes in late October and early Novem- 
ber. Aside from these considerations is 
the possible abandonment of a part of 
the crop in the field if prices fail to pay 
the cost of harvesting it. 


While such factors have had a firming 
effect on the market, they do not yet 
provide a foundation for an important 


and sustained rise in prices. It will take 
some time to get rid of the unsettled con- 


ditions created by the events of recent 
weeks and bring views of cotton values 
under present circumstances into closer 


adjustment. Further waves of selling are 
bound to appear. The enormous mill 
buying noted on the extreme break after 
the issuance of the official crop report 
may reappear on further declines, but it 
is unlikely to take the form of bidding 
up for cotton on advances. 

The amount of cotton ginned to Octo- 
ber 1, 5,639,000 bales, again failed to 
confirm the large crop forecast, 
compares with 7,126,000 bales to the same 
date last year. The movement into sight 
shows the same tendency to lag behind 
last year. The lateness of the crop, dis- 
gust with the price and labor shortage all 
may have played a part in the situation, 
but there is also a possibility that the 
crop is not as big as it has been painted. 

Hogs—The belated fall movement of 
hogs to market seems to be getting un- 
der way. Last week’s run was light at 
frst, but was relatively heavy later, the 
total at 11 leading markets being slightly 
larger than in either of the preceding 
seven weeks. The gain was not large, 
however, and the run is still the smallest 
at this season since 1921. Nevertheless, 
Prices broke sharply, packing sows de- 
clining $1 to $1.25, 

Average weights have been shrinking 
rapidly in the last month and, in the 
week ending October 9, they were lighter 
at Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
St. Paul than in the same week a year 
ago. At Omaha, they remained heavier 
than last year. Pigs are not included in 
these averages. This showing tends to 
contradict the - view that the light run 
thus far has been due merely to holding 
back hogs to put on weight. Taken along 
With losses from hog cholera, it may 
mean that the number of hogs left on 
farms is not as large as supposed. It is 
too early,* however, to tell whether 
Weights will continue to run lighter than 
ast year or whether the showing fast 
week was incidental and meaningless. 

Corn.—The October corn crop forecast 
failed to reflect much damage from 
tither frost or flood, so that prices con- 
tinue to be dominated by the rather un- 
favorable me rchandising situation. 


as it 


Pri 


mary receipts have increased as a result 


of the recent wave of selling by produc- 
ers, demand has continued narrow, and 
the visible supply has remained prac- 
tically unchanged for four weeks. Feed- 
ers and dairymen are beginning to use 
new corn, export trade is slow and a 


eargo of Argentine corn has recently ar- 
on the Pacific coast. The Texas 
crop is four times as large as last year, 
and the Oklahoma crop is treble that of 
1925. These states are offering new corn 
for shipment. 

Peanuts.—Each official forecast of the 
peanut crop this year has been higher 
than the preceding one. The October 1 
figure is 685,000,000 pounds against 624,- 
000,000 pounds at the start of the season. 
The crop falls only a little short of last 
year’s yield of 694,000,000 pounds and 
the five-year average of 711,000,000 
pounds. But, the new crop contains a 
considerable percentage of damaged pea- 
nuts that will never come into consum- 
ing channels. The extent of this damage 
will play a part in determining prices 
later. 


rived 


Pressure from the new crop has low- 
ered prices in the past week, the f. 0. b. 
market for No.1 Spanish being 8 cents, 
with No. 2’s at 7 cents. No new Vir- 
ginias have been offered as yet, but old 
stock is held at 8% cents, f. 0. b. shipping 
points. Many shipments of new crop 
nuts are spoiling in transit because of 


excessive moisture. 
White and Sweet Potatoes.—The esti- 
mate on the white potato crop was in- 


creased during September in spite of the 
unusually early cold during the 
month which believed to have hurt 
the late crop in some sections. The estf 
mate made by the government on Octo- 
ber 1 raised the total to 354 million bush- 


els as compared with 326 million bushels 


wave 
was 


harvested 1925. 
The estimated sweet potato crop of 
79,000,000 bushels as of October 1 is 


practically unchanged from a month ago. 
Prices strengthened early last week, but 
sagged off again when supplies began to 
accumulate. Compared with a vear ago, 
values are relatively low. 

Eqas.—New high prices for the season 
were reached on strictly fresh eggs last 
week. Receipts are declining rapidly and 
strictly fancy quality stock is hard to find. 
Consumption is being maintained, but con- 
sumers are turning more and more to 
storage stock as the value of the fresh 
product soars. Withdrawals from the 
holdings in the four leading markets are 


increasing from week to week and are 


nearly 50 per cent larger than a month 
ago. Prices of fresh eggs have not yet 
reached the high point for the season, 


and premiums for strictly fancy quality 
will be increased during the next month 
or two. 


Trend of the Markets 


VERAGE prices at Chicago except 
cotten at New York and peanuts at 
Georgia shipping points. 


Oct. 12 Week Yoar 
1926 Ago Ago 
Cotton, spot middling. H.. $ .1345 8 .1380 $ .2180 
Peenuts, No Spenish, h 08 08% A 
Potatoes, Northern Round 
Whites, cwt oeee 95 1.95 2.10 
Hogs, average, cwt ‘ 2.15 12.75 11.10 
Steers, medium native, cwt 8 69 8.74 9.10 
Ezes resh firsts, doz 39% 38% 41 
Putter, extras, th 45% 45 49% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu 7 79% 1.13 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu.. 47 47 .58 
Har, No. 1 timothy, ton.. 22 00 22.00 26.50 
& 328 


Peaches for Long Season 


AM going to set 100 peach trees for 
home use, selling the surplus to my 
neighbors or in town. I want them to 
last over as long a scason as possible. 
Please name the 10 best varieties that 
aeill give me fruit from early to late.” 
The following is our suggestion: May- 


flower, Arp Beauty, Early Rose, Carman, 
Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Early Elberta, 
J. H. Hale, and Augbert. Plant heaviest 
of the mid-season varieties, that is, Car- 
man, Hiley, Belle of Georgia, Early El- 
berta, and. J. H. Hale. The early varie- 
ties usually sell well, but are poor in 
quality. The Augbert is about the latest 


can be depended to 


South. 


variety that upon 
amount to much in the It ripens 
two to four weeks later than the Elberta. 


L. A. N. 





Says the Managing Editor: 











UT out every bulb you can possibly 
afford,” says Mrs. Lindsay Patter- 
son in next week's Fall Number for 


Farm Women. In “Autumn Notes from 
Long Hope Hill,” you will enjoy another 
of Mrs. Patterson's delightful chats. 
* + 7 

Where to plant shrubbery. making 
Bermuda lawn green in winter, bulbs to 
plant for earliest spring blooms, clematis 
best of the vines, will be features on Mr. 


Niven’s page next week. 
* * & 
Then Mrs. Hutt remembered that 


Christmas was on the way and that Santa 
Claus always needs lots of presents—and 
so there’s to be a whole page on Christ- 
mas gifts you can make at home. You 
won't want to miss it. 

* * * 

And we mustn't forget to tell you about 
the pictures. If you don’t enjoy these 
scenes of progress about the home, of 
home conveniences, and of things other 
women are doing, then we're going to be 
disappointed. 

Remember it’s all in next week's 
October 30, Fall Number for 
H’omen. 


issue, 
Farm 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(8 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Word 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, WN. C. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


B ie el China- 





Sarrels of slightly damaged Crockery, 








ware Cookingware, Glasware etc pped direct 
from factory to consumer Write us “e Swasey & 
Co Portland, Maine. 
PATENTS 

~ Inventions commercialized What have you? “Adam 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 McGill Bldz., 
Washington, D. C Honorable methods 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

Learn 3 at ho yme or school. Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College 
High Point, N. C. 





e teach 
Char 


the Charlotte Barber Colleg 
Write for their catalogue 
Charlotte, ( 


_ SPRAY MATERIALS 


for peach tree bor 


Young Man -Let 
you a good trade. 
lotte Barber College 





Buchanan's 3 Paradichlorobe nzene 





er 1 pound 65¢c; 5 pounds $2.35; 10 pounds $3.50 
postpaid Suchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
TOBACCO 

Homespun Tobaceo, guaranteed. aewing 5 pounds 
$1.50; 10, $2.50 Smoking, 10, $1.5 Pipe given 
Pay when received United Farmers, Bardwel Ky. 

Homesp un Tobacco Smoking or chewing: 4 pounds 
$1.00; Send no money Pay pos'master 
on. arrival. 3. free United Farmers of Kentucky, 
Paduceh, Ky. 

Homespun Tobacco, —Chewins 1) 3 ponnds $2.00; 
smoking, 5 pounds $1.00; 10, $1.75 Aged in bulk 
mellow and sweet Satistaciion guaranteed Farmers 
Union, Maytielé, Ky. 


Tobacco.—The farmers say sei! it. 10 pounds good 


hand picked chewing, $2.00: 10 pounds good me low 
smoking, $1.00; you pay postage. Satisfaction guar 
antecd Cellier Tobacco Pool. 0. D. Collier, Stan- 
ager, Martin, Tenn. 


TYPEWRITERS 


j Typewriters ~All makes sold and repairei 
( 














experience John Halter Greensboro, N 
WOOL 
All Wool Yarn.—For sale by manufacturer, at great 
barcain Samples free. Bartiett. Harmony. 
Maine. 
Fruit Concord 


Trees for Sale.—Agenta wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. . Concord, Ga 


Get our free sample case. 





Toilet Articles, Perfumes 








and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
Co., Dept. RB, St. uis. 

Every autoist will buy Auto Mitten Dusters Big 
profit. Sample and particulars free National Fibre 
Broom (Ce., St. Louis, Mo 

Fire Salvage Rummage sales, $50.00 daily. We 
start you, furnishing eversthing. Jobbers, Desk M19. 
1608 Se. Halsted, Chicago. PS? 

Bankrupt and Rummage Sales—Make $50.00 daily. 
We start you. furnishing everything. Distributors, 
Dept. 105, 609 Division, Chicago. 





We etart you without «a dollar. Soaps, extracts. 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520. St. Louls. 

We pay $48 a week, furnish auto and expenses to 
introduce our Soap and Washing Powder Buss- 
Beach Company. Dept. A79, Chippewa Falls, Wise. 











‘and FALL 




















(23) 1147 
AGENTS WANTED 

Agents Brand new tool chest, 8 tools 

in one Fits hip pocket Demand 

euormous Write quick Noveity Cutlery Co., Ches 
237, Canton, Ohio 

sents.—Make a « an Sell Mendets, a 

patent patch for i me cs in all uten 

ils. Sample pact ( Mig. Co., Dept 

701, Amsterdam 
Agents.— Our new household cleaning device washes 





ne dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops 
sts less than brooms hal Write 
Menoer Brush Ww rks, 205 Ss Towa 
Agents New plar makes it asy to ear $50.00 
to $100.00 weekly ‘sel ing shirts dire< to wearer 
No capital or experience needed Represent 


a reas. 
manufacturer Write now f free Madisow 
Shirts, 560 Rroadway, New York 


Agents. —$14.85 daily in advance 
Send for sworn proof Int 
teed hosiery you eve 
styles, colors New ae! 
deliver, suit yourse!f 
ence needed Spare 
Samples furnished 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Tf I send you a suit 





besides 
* guarar 





Wilkanit Hosiery ¢ 


t made in the latest style from 


the finest goods wil | you keep it, wear it, and show 
it to your friends as a sample of my sensational 
$23.50 suits guaranteed regular $40.00 values? Could 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? [f 
so, write me at once for my wonderful new proposi- 
tion, Just write your name and address on a_ card 
and mail ‘to Dept. 368, Salesmanager, 133 So. Peoria 


St.. Chicago. 














Good 


Positions 
for Girls 


and Women 
in Virginia 
pin: Bag Rpg 


lant, which is one of the 
best ighted and ventilated 
in the 


Good health and good eyesight 
required. Good pay while learn- 
ing, with rapid advancement as 
skill is acquired. 

Neo dust, no lint, clean, pleasant 
work among congenial compan- 
ions, in a town with splendid 
health record and all usual amuse- 
ments, good stores, churches, etc. 

Board in private families or in 
Company’s modern dormitories, 
which afford every comfort and 
protection, at very reasonable 
rates. 


White girls over 16 years only. 
Write for full information 


TUBIZE 
Artificial Silk Co. 


of America 
Hopewell, Virginia 
"ies memeeen 5: 
STRAWBERRI 


Write for catalog and 
start right with Strawberries 
bred” Plants; Best Since 
The Strawberry Piant Man, 


| PUREBRED BABY CHICKS | 
BABY CHIC SEND ONLY $1.00. Pure- 


bred baby chicks from best 
selected stock. Send only $1.00, pay postman 
the rest. Write for full particulars. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY 
352 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


Riverside Chicks 


Ready now at reduced prices. Purebred. 
Blood tested. State inspected. Catalog free. 























—FOR HEALTH, PROF- 

IT AND PLEASURE 
three reasons why you should 
by using es “Pure 
1390 THOMAS 
Dept. 48, } Am, Ilinols 














Route 11-8 
(Member International Bavy Chick Assn.) 


enaract. CHICKS! 


Write for fall catalogue and special prices. 
C. A. NORMAN, Box 1440, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


| PUREBRED POULTRY 


WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES 
Now half price Thuusands of ugtns pullets. Ble 
discount on eggs for spring del Tr 
pedigreed foundation stock. ea years. Win- 
ners at 16 cxx contests Catalog and special 
bulletin free [ ship C.0.D. and guarantee satisfaction 
George G. Forris, 930 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FOR SALE—CHOICE PULLETS AND HENS 
$,000 March to June hatched White Leghorns: 

won good 


lots ; 
hens and puliets. Writs for prices. montiontas quantity. 
c NORMAN, Box 144, Knoxville, Tenn. 

































Why their beeves topped the market 































31 short-horn baby beeves, averaging 706 pounds, 
were recently shipped by 3 farmers of Cole County, 
Missouri. The beeves topped the market at the 
National Stockyards, Chicago. These farmers have 
used only the best pure-bred bulls for years. In 
that way they have developed good, uniform beef type 
stock that tops the market every year. 





Scrub bulls are low profit makers. 


How this points to Mobiloil economy 


Pure-bred cattle cost more than scrub cattle. 
But they return bigger profits. Mobiloil resembles 
pure-breds. Its extra cost is returned many times, 
in a year’srunning. It is the cheapest oil you can use. 

Mobiloil users frequently note these two imme- 
diate savings: (1) a marked reduction in oil 
consumption; (2) reduced carbon troubles and 
expenses. And still other savings follow: Less 





wear on moving parts; less time lost during repairs* 
fewer repair bills. 


It takes pure-bred bulls to produce 


market-topping beeves. 


Kinds of saws and grades of Mobiloil 







oA) 


po SEED . 
t Make the 
CHART A cross cut saw does one job, but you need a rip 
. your guide 7 saw for other kinds of work. In your farm engines, 
ae you need different grades of Mobiloil for different 
H¥ correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for jobs. Your car needs one grade of Mobiloil, your 
engine lubrication of prominent passenger tractor another; possibly entirely different grades 
ls ah aias for your truck, stationary and farm-lighting 
The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated engines. 
a The Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s tells you, 
ial liga with scientific accuracy, just what grades to use. 
If your car is not listed here, see the complete This Chart has the approval of 609 makers of 
Mobiloil Chart at your dealer's. automobiles and other automotive equipment. 
This dealer has Mobiloil in 2 new farm packages 
—the handy 5-gallon Tipper Box, and the new 














































































92 9 1923 ° 
1926 | 1925 | 1926 | 1923 | 10-gallon steel drum with a new type faucet. Ask 
NAMES OF . ‘ 
pseweer (tl, iti.| tl ae to see them. You'll find they give you new con- 
: ESTE Sie; s £ : . : 
— EISIElELE(EIElE Ff venience in handling oil. 
td bee teed el So ea ora 8 Vacuum Oil Company, Headquarters: 61 Broad- 
oo OE FESR SE ba RGOY, way, New York. Division Offices: Chicago, Kansas 
Chandler. A jArc| A jAre.| A |Arc| A Arc rAS LA Citv, Minneapolis. 
Chevrolet a Arc./Are JAre.|Arc.JAre Arc Arc jArc i 3 
Chrysler.4 A jArc.| A jArc.{... — Saate ~~. 7 
Chrysler 6 A|AITA/ATA | A eee. aN <I 
Dodge Brothers A jArc.| A jArc.]| A jArc.| A |Arc ae , re 
BRS A |Arc A jArc4 A jAre.} A |Arc — 
Ford............] E| EJ] E|] EJ E| E|E|E @ r) 
Smilin... BB | BB| BB| BB] BB| BB] BB| BB ne 
Hudson........-] A jAre.| A (Arc A jArc.) A jArc F:3:2 
Hupmobile......J) A jAre.| A jArc} A jAre| A jArc 
; eve - i A jArc oe : “a . = i 
“ ixwe eeesves ATC é Arc é m% . 
i fea Nash......... A \Arc.| A [Are JAre.|AreJArejArc. Make the chart your guide 
! So} Oakland . A jArc| A jAre A jAre| A} A eras ‘ ti 
ty 28) Oldsmobile (4 & 6)} A jArc A jArc| A jArc.] A jAr ‘ ; i 
SSH Overland ae A jAr A JAr A /Arc A /Arc _ © ee 
FAR Packard 6...... " pr A Arc A A A | \ |p SERS A Beret, Seine - 
f Packard 8...... .] / re jAr rc} A JAr - —- . 
IE. s cicnseoet A jArcJAre !Are jAre |Are JAre./Ar a oe £m d Up 
rd inate A [Arc] A jArc| A [Arc] A [Ar : Fj BF re a, EG 
enone eee: i A /Arc A {Arc JAre [Are fAre |Arc. Er : a 
Studebaker......) A {Arc A |Arc.] A [Arc.] A |Arc 
Studebaker. A lArcd A jAre | A. jArc YA Ac V A C | J | J M O I L C O ML P A N Y 
Willys-Knight 4..] B |Arc| B |Arc] B |Arc] B jArc i 
Willys-Knight 6 | A Arc A |Are © 4}: | 








